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IS IT POSSIBLE TO TELL A GOOD BOOK FROM A BAD ONE? * 


During the last few months a saying 
of Voltaire’s has been sounding un- 
comfortably in my ears. It occurs in 
one of his amusing letters from Eng- 
land. He remarks: “The necessity of 
saying something, the perplexity of 
having nothing to say, and a desire of 
being witty are three circumstances 
which alone are capable of making even 
the greatest. writer ridiculous.” A 
hasty assent to an _ ill-considered re- 
quest has placed me where I am to- 
night. The popularity of Lord Rose- 
bery has filled this hall, and I feel the 
direful necessity of saying something, 
whilst, at the same time, a rigorously 
conducted self-examination has made 
plain to me what is the perplexity of 
having nothing to say. As for the de- 
sire of being witty, there was a time, 
I frankly confess, when I was con- 
sumed by it; I am so no longer. This 
desire of being witty, sneered at as it 
always is, has in most cases an honor- 
able because a humane origin. It 
springs from pity for the audience. It 
is given but to half a dozen men in a 
century really to teach their grown-up 
contemporaries, whilst to inflame them 
by oratory is happily the province of a 
very few, but to bore them well nigh to 
extinction is within the scope of most 


* An address delivered at Edinburgh on 
November 3, 1899. 


men’s powers. This desire to amuse 
just a little ought not, therefore, to be 
so very contemptible, springing as it 
does from the pity that is akin to love. 
But now, to me at all events, it matters 
not to whom this desire is related, or 
by whom it was begot. I have done 
with it. Ten years in the House of 
Commons and on the political platform 
have cured me of a weakness I now 
feel to be unmanly; I no longer pity my 
audiences; I punish them. 

Having made this point clear I pass 
on. 

There is something truly audacious 
in my talking to Edinburgh people on a 
question of Taste; but it is not only an 
audacious but an eerie thing to do. I 
remember, Lord Rosebery, how you 
were affected, so you have told us, the 
first time you addressed the society of 
which you are now president, by the 
air of old-world wisdom that hung 
about Lord Colonsay. But, at all 
events that venerable lawyer was then 
in the flesh. To-night I seem surround- 
ed by ghosts in wigs, the ghosts of 
Edinburgh men all famous in their 
day, some famous for all days, who, 
at the very sound of the word Taste 
uttered after all this lapse of years in 
this hall, have hurried hither this wet 
and stormy night, full of doubts and 
suspicions, to hear how a theme, once 
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their very own, may come to be han- 
dled by a stranger at the end of a cen- 
tury not their own. 


What else should tempt them back to 
taste our air 

Except to see how 
fare? 


their successors 


I shall say nothing to offend these 
courtly shades. Iam far too much in 
doubt about the Present, too perturbed 
about the Future, to be otherwise than 
profoundly reverential towards the 
2ast. Besides, as they cannot speak, it 
would be ill-bred even to poke a little fun 
at them. 1 wish it were otherwise. I 
wish, how I wish that Lord Rosebery 
could now e¢all upon Dr. Blair to ad- 
dress you—the great Dr. Blair, whose 
“Lectures on Taste” may still be had 
of the Edinburgh second-hand book- 
sellers for a sum it would be ungener- 
ous to state in figures. After all, the 
best books are the cheapest. Mr. Hume, 
the author of “Douglas,” would, I dare- 
say, conquer the shyness that pursued 
him through life and say a few words 
in response to a call; “Jupiter” Carlyle 
would probably prefer to reserve till 
supper time (the meal when mostly 
truth is spoken) his trenchant criti- 
cisms. It would be honoring the occa- 
sion too much to suppose that the great 
Adam Smith would care to attend, or a 
greater than Adam Smith, David 
Hume, a man who, though the twenti- 
eth century may slip his collar, has, 
more than any other single thinker, 
dominated the nineteenth from its tre- 
mendous beginnings to its sombre close. 
David Hume is, of all others, the Edin- 
burgh man I should most like to hear 
on the “Standard of Taste.” One hun- 


dred and fifty seven years have gone 
by since he published an essay on this 
very subject, to which I shall refer in 
a minute. 

I have raised the subject of taste and 
a standard of taste by asking the ques- 
tion, “Is it possible to tell a good book 
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from a bad one?’ This almost involves 
an affirmative reply. <A well-known 
Nonconformist divine short 
treatise which he entitled “Is it Possi- 
ble to Make the Best of Both Worlds?’ 
But this world, at all events, always 
persisted (much to the author’s annoy- 
ance) in calling the book “How to Make 
the Best of Both Worlds,” whilst in the 
trade the volume was always referred 
to (curtly enough) as “Binney’s Best.” 

The world is a vulgar place, but it 
has the knack, the vulgar knack, of hit- 
ting nails on the head. Unless, in the 
opinion of the author it was impossible 
to make the best of both worlds there 
was small probability of a prosperous 
Protestant divine asking the question at 
all; and in the same way, unless I am 
prepared to answer my own query with 
a blunt negative and to sit down, it be- 
comes necessary to drop a hint or two 
as to how a good book may be known 
from a bad one. 

First. It is a very difficult thing to 
do, but difficulty is no excuse. Are 
there not treatises extant which in- 
struct their readers how to tell a good 
horse from a bad one, and even, so 
overreaching is the ambition of man, 
how to boil a potato? both feats of 
great skill and infrequent achievement. 

Second. Not only is the task difficult, 
but the necessity for mastering it is ur- 
gent. The matter really presses. 

It is, I know, usual, when a man like 
myself, far gone in middle life, finds 
himself addressing a company contain- 
ing many young people, to profess great 
sorrow for his own plight and to heap 
congratulations on the youthful portion 
of his audience. I am in no mood to- 
night for any such polite foolery. When 
I think of the ever-increasing activity 
of the Press, home, foreign and colon- 
ial—the rush of money into the mag:i- 
zine market, the growth of what is 
called education, the extension of the 
copyright laws, and the spread of what 
Goethe somewhere calls “the noxious 


wrote i 
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mist, the dropping poison of half-cul- 
ture’—so far from congratulating those 
of you who are likely to be alive fifty 
years hence, I feel far more disposed to 
offer those unlucky youths and maidens 
my sincerest condolences and to reserve 
all my congratulations for myself. 
The output of books is astounding. 
‘Their numbers destroy their reputation. 
A great crowd of books is as destruc- 
tive of the literary instinct, which is a 
highly delicate thing, as is a London 
evening party, of the social instinct. 
Novel succeeds novel, speculative treat- 
ise speculative treatise, in breathless 
haste, each treading upon the heels of 
its predecessor and followed by a noisy 
crowd of critics bellowing and shouting 
praise or blame. Newspaper para- 
graphs about the books that are to be, 
rub the bloom off these peaches long 
before they lie upon our tables. The 
other day I read this announcement: 
“The Memoir of Dr. Berry, of Wolver- 
hampton, will bear the simple title, 
‘Life of the Rev. C. A. Berry, D. D.’” 
Heavens! what other title could it bear! 
These paragraphs are usually inspired 
by. the publisher, for nowhere is com- 
petition more fierce than among pub- 
lishers, who puff their own productions 
and extol the often secret charms of 
their kept authors with an impetuosity 
almost indelicate. In the wake of the 
publisher and the critic there sidles by 
i subtler shape, the literary interview- 
er, one of the choicest products of the 
age, who, playing with deft fingers on 
that most responsive of all instruments 
human vanity, supplies the newspapers 
with columns of confessions taken 
down from the lips of the authors them- 
selves, who seem to be glad to tell us 
how they came to be the great crea- 
tures advertisement has made them, 
how their first books got themselves 
written, and which of their creations 
they themselves love the best. Let us 
never. be tempted to underrate the la- 
bors of the interviewer. There is apt 
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to be far more of that delicious com- 
pound, human nature in the writings 
of the interviewer than in the works 
of the interviewed. If those authors 
only knew it, by far the most interest- 
ing character is their own. 

But not only is the output enormous, 
and what may be called the under- 
growth rank, but the treatment is too 
frequently crude. Venmen, as book- 
writers are now pleasingly called, are 
too apt in their haste to carry their 
xoods early to market, to gobble up what 
they take to be the results of scientific 
investigation, and, stripping them bare 
of the conditions and qualifications 
properly belonging to scientific meth- 
ods, to present them to the world as 
staple truths, fit matter for wsthetic 
treatment. There is something halt 
comic, half tragic in the almost head- 
long apprehension of half-born truths 
by half-educated minds. Whilst the 
serious investigator is carefully “sound- 
ing his dim and perilous way,” making 


good his ground as he goes, 


Till captive science yields her last 
retreat, 
these half-inspired dabblers, these 


ready-reckoners, are already hawking 
the discovery about the streets, making 
it the motif of their jejune stage plays 
and the text of their blatant discourses. 

To stay this Niagara, to limit this 
output, is, of course, impossible. Noth- 
ing can stop it. Agricultural depres- 
sion did not hit it. Declining trade 
never affected it. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that the millionaires of the 
future will be the writers of really suc- 
cessful shilling shockers and farces 
that take the town. “Charley’s Aunt” 
has made more money than would be 
represented by the entire fortunes of 
Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, and 
Dickens all added together. 

Our concern to-night is with none of 
these fine folks. At the feet of Genius 
I for one am always ready to prostrate 
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myself. Nothing will ever induce me 
to quarrel with genius. Without it 
there would be no rapture in reading, 
and small joy in life. Talent must be 
a very delightful thing both to possess 
and to exercise. Learning is forever 
honorable; industry is always respect- 
able. To be a successful imposter, a 
really fraudulent author, to live in lux- 
ury by the bad taste of your contempo- 
raries, to splash with the mud from the 
wheels of your fast-driven curricle the 
blind Miltons and angry Carlyles of 
your own day as they painfully pedes- 
trianize the pavement must have an 
element of fun about it—but it is not 
for us. I am assuming that we do not 
belong to the many who write, or to 
the many who criticise in print what 
is written, but to the few who read. 
How are we to tell a good book from a 
bad one? Not for the purpose of mak- 
ing money out of the process, but for 
the solace of our own souls, for the edu- 
eation of our own powers, for the in- 
crease of our own joys. It is done by 
the exercise of a discriminative faculty 
ealled Taste. If you ask that amusing 
figment, the man in the street, what 
Taste is, the only answers you are like- 
ly to get are that “Tastes differ,” or 
“What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” or “All is grist that 
comes to my mill,” or “De gustibus non 
est disputandum,” most discouraging re- 
plies every one of them. Nor would it 
be wise to attempt to minimize these 
differences of taste; they are most real. 
Hume, in the essay I promised to quote 
from, says only too truthfully: 

“Every voice is united in applauding 
elegance, propriety, simplicity, spirit 
in writing; and in blaming fustian af- 
fectation, coldness and a false bril- 
liancy. But when critics come to par- 
ticulars this seeming unanimity van- 
ishes, and it is found they had affixed a 
very different meaning to their expres- 
sions. In all matters of opinion in sci- 
ence the ease is opposite. The difference 


among men is there oftener to be found 
to liein generals than in particulars, 
and to be less in reality than in appear- 
ance. An explanation of the terms 
commonly ends the controversy, and 
the disputants are surprised to find that 
they had been quarrelling while at bot- 
tom they agreed in their judgment.” 

The truth of this is obvious. We all 
hate fustian and affectation; but were 
I to have such bad taste as to inquire 
whether that popular novelist, Mr. A. 
B., ever writes anything but fustian, 
or whether the exquisite style of Mr. 
C. D. has not a strong savor of affec- 
tation about it, I should excite angry 
passions. 

But as it is Hume’s contention that 
there is a standard of Taste, he neces- 
sarily proceeds to say “that though this 
axiom (namely, that tastes differ), by 
passing into a proverb, seems to have 
attained the sanction of common sense, 
there is certainly a species of common 
sense which opposes it.” Having said 
this, Hume determined to give his read- 
ers an illustration of this standard, aud 
in order to do so he adopted the com- 
mon and useful device of selecting ex- 
treme instances. He took two authors 
so good that all, he thought, must ac- 
knowledge their goodness, and two au- 
thors so bad, he thought, that all must 
acknowledge their badness. “Who- 
ever,” he writes, “would assert an 
equality of genius and elegance be- 
tween Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan 
and Addison, would be thought to de- 
fend no less an extravagance thau if 
had maintained a mole-hill to be as 
high as Teneriffe or a pond as extensive 
as the ocean. Though there may be 
found persons who give the preference 
to the former authors no one pays at- 
tention to such a_ taste, and we pro- 
nounce without scruple the sentiment 
of these pretended critics to be absurd 
and ridiculous.” 

Hume’s first illustration will pass mus- 
ter. In the case of Ogilby v. Milton, 
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the pursuer has long since been dis- 
missed with expenses; but otherwise 
with Bunyan v. Addison, for dearly as 
we may love Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and fond though we may be of taking 
a turn among the tombs in Westminster 
Abbey with Mr. Spectator, Bunyan’s 
Christian and Faithful, his Worldly- 
Wiseman, Giant Despair, Vanity Fair 
and Interpreter’s House have estab- 
lished for themselves a homestead in 
the minds and memories of the English 
speaking race, from which they can 
only be evicted along with Moses 
in the Bulrushes, Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den, the Canterbury Pilgrims, Rosa- 
lind in the Forest of Arden, and Jean- 
nie Deans in the Robber’s Cave, near 
Gunnersley Hill, in Lincolnshire. 

So difficult is it to be a critic! The 
good-natured ghost of St. David will 
pardon a reference only made for the 
purpose of remarking how, if he made 
a bad shot in 1742, it is more than prob- 
able—nay, it is certain—that the critics 
of 1899 do not always hit the target. 

The fact is, and we may as well rec- 
ognize it frankly, all critical judgments 
are, and must ever remain liable to 
two sources of variation, to both of 
which Hume refers. The one is the 
different humors of particular men, the 
other is the particular manners and 
opinions of our age and country. There 
is no escaping from these, and this be- 
ing so, it is idle to expect the abolition 
of differences of opinion in matters of 
taste. How Hume came to go wrong— 
for I assume he did go wrong—about 
John Bunyan, we can see from his use 
of the word elegance in conjunction 
with genius; “an equality of genius and 
elegance,” he wrote. Elegance was one 
of the catch-words of the eighteenth 
century. It was, at all events, a sensi- 
ble ecatch-word, though, like all catch- 
words, sure occasionally to mislead 

The upshot of all this is depressing 
and discouraging to the very last de- 
gree. In the realms of morals we may 
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believe, with the great Bishop Butler, 
that there is in every man a superior 
principle of reflection or conscience 
which passes judgment upon himself, 
which, without being consulted, with- 
out being advised with, magisterially 
exerts itself and approves or condemns 
accordingly. In the region of the exact 
sciences among a thousand different 
opinions which different men may en- 
tertain of the same _ subject, there is 
one, and but one, that is just and true. 
But who will dare so to lay down the 
law about the life of a book, or the 
future of a picture, or the reputation 
of a building; and yet who can doubt 
that in the realm of Beauty there is a 
reign of law, a superior principle of re- 
flection, passing judgment and magis- 
terially asserting itself on every fit oc- 
casion? 

Butler’s theory of the conscience has 
been called “the pope in your bosom 
theory.” What happiness to have an 
zesthetic pope, a prisoner in the Vati- 
can of your own breast! 

Speaking for myself, I could wish for 
nothing better, apart from moral worth, 
than to be the owner of a taste at once 
manly, refined and unaffected which 
should enable me to appreciate real ex- 
cellence in literature and art, and to de- 
preciate bad intentions and feeble exe- 
cution wherever I saw them. To be 
forever alive to merit in poem and pic- 
ture, in statue or in bust; to be able to 
distinguish between the grand, the 
grandiose, and the merely bumptious; 
to perceive the boundary between the 
simplicity which is divine and that 
which is ridiculous, between gorgeous 
rhetoric and vulgar ornamentation, be- 
tween pure and manly English, meant 
to be spoken or read, and sugared 
phrases which seem intended, like lolli- 
pops, for suction; to feel yourself going 
out in joyful admiration for whatever 
is noble and permanent, and freezing 
inwardly against whatever is preter- 
tious, wire-drawn, and temporary—this, 
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indeed, is to taste of the fruit of the 
tree once forbidden, of the knowledge 
of good and evil. 

But this is simply to extol what has 
not yet been proved to be attainable. 
What is “good taste?” My kingdom for 
a definition. I think the best is Burke's, 
given by him in that treatise on the 
sublime and beautiful which he wrote 
before he gave over to Lord Rocking- 
ham and the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Jobn Cavendish what was meant 
for mankind. “I mean by the word 
taste no more than that faculty or those 
faculties of the mind which are affect- 
ed with or form a judgment of the 
works of imagination and the elegant 
arts. The cause of a wrong taste is a 
defect of judgment, and this may arise 
from a natural weakness of the under- 
standing, or, Which is much more com- 
monly the case, it may arise from a 
want of proper and well-directed exer- 
cise which alone can make it strong and 
ready. ... It is known that the taste 
is improved, exactly as we improve our 
judgment by extending our knowledge, 
by a steady attention to our object, and 
by frequent exercise; they who have 
not takent these methods, if their taste 
decides quickly, it is always uncertain- 
ly, and their quickness is owing to their 
presumption and rashness, and not to 
any hidden irradiation, that in a mo- 
ment dispels all darkness from their 
minds.” 

“The cause of a wrong taste,” says 
Burke, “is a defect of judgment,” and 
here I must add on my own account 
that nobody comes into this world with 
a ripe judgment. You are as likely to 
be born with a silk hat on your head 
as with good taste implanted in your 
breast. To go wrong is natural; to go 
right is discipline. Generation after 
generation of boys go to schools and 
universities to be taught to play crick- 
et, to row, and now to play golf. Each 
generation reproduces with startling 
fidelity to the type the same old, famil- 


iar, deep-rooted faults. No generation 
escapes them, but each in its turn has 
painfully to be taught to leave undone 
the things that naturally they would 
do, and do those things which, if left 
to themselves, they would most certain- 
ly leave undone. With oaths and re- 
vilings are they adjured to abandon nu- 
ture and to practise art, to dig up the 
faults they were born with and to 
adopt in their place methods which time 
has approved and _ discipline estal- 
lished. Success is very partial, but 
sometimes it does happen that a pa- 
tient teacher finds an apt scholar, and 
then, when after weary months, it may 
be years, of practice, something like 
perfection is attained, and we see be- 
fore us a finished oarsman, a faultless 
bat, a brilliant golfer, we exclaim with 
ndmiration, as we watch the move- 
ments so graceful, so easy, so effective 
of this careful product of artifice, “How 
naturally he does it!” 

Gentlemen, if you want to find the 
natural man at work, you must look for 
him in the bunkers of life. There you 
will find crowds of them trying to get 
out and upbraiding the ill-luck that (as 
they think) got them in. Their actions 
are animated, their language is strong, 
but neither actions nor language are in 
good taste. 

If, then, we would possess good taste 
we must take pains about it. We must 
study models, we must follow exam- 
ples, we must compare methods, and 
we must crucify the natural man. If 
there is one thing to be dreaded in these 
matters it is what is called the unaided 
intelligence of the masses. A crudely 
colored oleograph of the Albert Memo- 
rial may give pleasure to an unaided in- 
telligence, but is that pleasure to be 
compared in depth of satisfaction with 
that which is afforded when the educa- 
ed eye feasts upon the nature-interpret- 
ing canvas of a great artist? 

All, I think, are agreed upon the 
study of the models; of the things 


























which are attested, the things which, 
as St. Augustine says, “sana mens om- 
nium hominum attestatur.” The elegant 
Addison agrees. “Literary taste,” 
faculty which discerns the 
author with pleasure 


says 
he, “is the 
beauties of an 
and the 
2 man would know whether he is pos- 
sessed of this faculty I would have him 


read over the celebrated works of an- 


imperfections with dislike. If 


tiquity which have stood the test of so 
many different ages and 

Iilume says the same thing. 
Goethe, who said to Eckermann, “Taste 
is only to be educated by contemplation 
not of the tolerably good, but of the 
I therefore show you 


. 


countries.’ 
So does 


truly excellent. 
only the best works, and when you are 
grounded in these you will have a stand- 


ard for the rest which you will know 





how to value without overrating them. 
And I show you the best in each class, 
that you may perceive that no class is 
to be despised, but that each gives de- 
light when a man of genius attains the 
point.” Mr. Matthew Arnold 
strongly held the same view, and rec- 


highest 


ommended us all to carry in our heads 
scraps of Homer and Virgil, of Dante 
and Shakespeare, of Milton and Keats, 
and whenever we are required, as we 
so often are, to admire the worthless 
and to extol the commonplace to mur- 
mur these passages under our breath 
as a kind of taste tonic. Somewhat in 
the same way the excellent John How- 
ard used in his prison visitations to se- 
crete small weighing-scales about his 
person, and after asking to see a pris- 
oner’s ration of food would whip out 
his machine and convict the gaoler be- 
fore his face of trying to palm off one 
pound for two. Mr. Arnold's pocket 
scales for testing poets have been ridi- 
culed, but I recommend their use un- 
hesitatingly. 

We may then, I think, assume that 
the best way of telling a good book 
from a bad one is to make yourself as 
well acquainted as you can with some 
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of the great literary models. Do not be 
frightened of them. ‘They afford the 
widest choice; they are for all moods. 
There is no need to like them all alike. 
The language difficulty presses heavily 
upon some, but, as we are seeking only 
our good, and not aspiring to 
instruct the world, we need not post- 


critical education until 


own 


pone our own 
we can read Sophocles for fun. No 
doubt it would be well if we all could, 
but just as it is better to spend three 
days in Rome or three hours in Athens 
than never to see those cities, so it is 


better to read the “Antigone” in the 
translation of Mr. Jebb than not to 


read it at all. 1t is all very well for 
scholars to turn up their noses at trans- 
lations, but plain Britons, whose great- 
est book isa translation by divers hands, 
and whose daily prayers have been done 
into English for them from the Latin, 
may be well content if they do not hap- 
pen to be masters of the languages of 
antiquity, or of all the tongues of the 
gain through the 
medium of the best translations some 
insight into the ways of thought and 
modes of expression of the sovereigns 
of literature, the lords of human smiles 
and tears. But, indeed, with the “Gold- 
en Treasury of Songs and Lyrics” in 
your pocket, and such volumes as 
“Chamber's Encyclopedia of  Litera- 
ture” on your shelf, the man who has 
only his own English at command has 
ample room and verge enough within 
which to cultivate a taste which ought 
to be sufficiently sound to prevent him 
from wallowing among the potsherds, 
or, decked out with vulgar fairings, 
from following some charlatan in his 
twenty-eighth edition. 

We begin, then with tradition—with 
tradition, which plays so great a part 
in religion, in law, in life. Genius may 
occasionally flout it, but I am assuming 
we have no genius. We shall do well 
to pay tradition reverence. It would 
be a nice inquiry whether it is better 


modern world, to 
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for a man’s morale to be a rebel or a 
slave; but I am not concerned with it 
to-night. Veneration for the models 
does not involve servility. 

It is a tremendous saying of Landor’s, 
“We admire by tradition, and we criti- 
cise by caprice.” 

To admire by tradition is a poor 
thing. Far better, really, to admire 
Miss Gablegoose’s novels than pretend 
to admire Miss Austen’s. Nothing is 
more alien to the spirit of pure enjoy- 
ment than simulated rapture, borrowed 
emotion. If, after giving a classic a 
fair chance, you really cannot abide 
him, or remain hermetically sealed 
against his charm, it is, perhaps, 
wisest to say nothing about it, though 
if you do pluck up heart of grace and 
hit him a critical rap over his classical 
costard it will not hurt him, and it may 
do you good. But let the rap succeed 
and not precede a careful study, for, 
depend upon it, it is no easy matter to 
become a classic. A thousand snares 
beset the path to immortality, as we 
are pleased to call a few centuries of 
fame. Rocks, snows, avalanches, bogs 
—you may climb too high for your 
head, you may sink too low|for your 
soul; you may be too clever by half, or 
too dull for endurance, you may be too 
fashionable or too outrageous; there 
are a hundred ways to the pit of obliv- 
ion. Therefore, when a writer has by 
general consent escaped his age, when 
he has survived his environment, it is 
madness and folly for us, the children 
of a brief hour, to despise the great lit- 
erary tradition which has put him 
where he is. But, I repeat, to respect 
tradition is not to admire traditionally. 

Tradition is the most trustworthy 


advertisement and the wisest advice. 
Ah, advertisement! there, indeed, is a 
word to make one blush. Ruskin has 
somewheretold us that wearenotto buy 
our books by advertisement, but by ad- 
vice. It is very difficult nowadays to 
distinguish between the two. Into how 


many homes has the Times succeeded 
in thrusting the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” and the “Century Dictionary?’ 
The Daily News has its own edition of 
Dickens, whilst the Standard daily 
trumpets the astounding merits of an 
Anglo-American compound which com- 
presses into twenty volumes the best 
of everything. These newspapers ad- 
vise us in their advertisement columns 
to buy books in the sale of which they 
are personally interested. Is their ad- 
vice advertisement or is their advertise- 
ment advice? 

The advice given you by literary tra- 
dition is, at all events, absolutely inde- 
pendent. I therefore say, be shy of 
quarrelling with tradition, but by all 
means seek to satisfy yourselves that 
tradition is sound. We criticise by ca- 
price: this is the other half of Landor’s 
saying. The history of criticism is a 
melancholy one. What are we to say 
to the blank indifference of your fathers 
to “Sartor Resartus,” to “Bells and 
Pomegranates,” to the early poems of 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold and 
William Morris, to “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel?” Are we likely to be 
wiser than our fathers? All we can do 
is to keep hard at it crucifying the nat- 
ural man. This is best done, as Burke 
said, by extending our knowledge, by a 
steady attention to our object, and by fre- 
quent exercise. 

In extending our knowledge we must 
keep our eye on the models, be they 
books or pictures, marbles or bricks. . 
We must, as far as possible, widen our 
horizons and be always exercising our 
wits by constant comparisons. Above 
all, must we ever be on our guard 
against prejudice, nor should we allow 
paradox to go about unchained. 

I go back to Hume. “Strong sense 
united to delicate sentiment, improved 
by practice, perfected by comparison, 
and cleared of all prejudice can alone 
entitle critics to be judges of the fine 
arts;” and again, he says, “It is rare to 











meet with a man who has a just taste 
without a sound understanding.” 

Go get thee understanding, become 
possessed of strong sense, if thou 
wouldst know how to tell a good book 
from a bad one. You may have— 
though it is not likely—Homer by heart, 
Virgil at your fingers’ ends, all the 
great models of dignity, propriety and 
splendor may be on your shelves, and 
yet if you are without understanding, 
without the happy mixture of strong 
sense and delicacy of sentiment, you 
will fail to discern amid the crowd and 
crush of authors the difference between 
the good and the bad; you will belong 
to the elass who preferred Cleveland 
to Milton, Montgomery to Keats, 
Moore to Wordsworth, Tupper to Ten- 
nyson. 

Understanding may be got. By tak- 
ing thought we can add to our intellec- 
tual stature. Delicacy may be ac- 
quired. Good taste is worth striving 
after; it adds to the joy of the world. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where in the sun’s hot eye, 


With heads bent o’er their toil, they 
languidly 

Their lives to some unmeaning task- 
work give, 


Dreaming of nought beyond their 
prison wall; 

And as year after year 

Fresh products of their barren labor 
fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their 
breast, 

And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by 
which they are prest 

Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still 
unblest. 


From this brazen prison, from this 
barren toil, from this deadly gloom, 
who would not make his escape if he 
could? A cultivated taste, an educated 


eye, a pure enthusiasm for literature, 
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are keys which may let us out if we 
like. But even here one must be on 
one’s guard against mere connoisseur- 
ship. “Taste,” said Carlyle—and I am 
glad to quote that great name before I 
have done—“ if it means anything but 
a paltry connoisseurship must mean a 
general susceptibility to truth and no- 
bleness, a sense to discern and a heart 
to love and reverence all beauty, order 
and goodness, wheresoever or in what- 
soever forms and accomplishments 
they are to be seen.” 

Wordsworth’s shepherd, 
who 


Michael, 


had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand 
mists 
That came to him and left him on the 
heights, 


had doubtless a greater susceptibility 
to truth and nobleness than many an 
Edinburgh or Quarterly reviewer; but 
his love, as Wordsworth tells us, was 
a blind love, and his books, other than 
his Bible, where the green valleys and 
the streams and brooks. 

There is no harm in talking about 
books, still less in reading them, but it 
is folly to pretend to worship them. 


Deign on the passing world to turn 
thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters to be 
wise. 


To tell a good book from a bad one 
is, then, a troublesome job, demanding, 
first, a strong understanding; second, 
knowledge, the result of study and com- 
parison; third, a delicate sentiment. If 
you have some measure of these gifts, 
which, though in part the gift of the 
gods, may also be acquired, and can al- 


ways be improved, and can avoid 
prejudice—political prejudice, social 
prejudice, religious prejudice, irreli- 


gious prejudice, the prejudice of the 
place where you could not help being 
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born, the prejudices of the university 
whither chance sent you, all the preju- 
dices that came to you by way of in- 
heritance and all the prejudices you 
picked up on your own ac- 
count as you went along—if you can 
give all these the slip and manage to 
live just a little above the clouds and 
generation, why, 


have 


mists of your own 


Cornhill Magazine. 


JOHN 


BUCKLANDS. 
Bueklands was called a house of the 
old fashion even by the Georgian con- 
temporaries of the owner of it—Jasper 
England. the mansions 
in Yorkshire, it stood in the midst of a 
well-stocked with deer, rabbits, 
A long, narrow bowl- 


One of finest 
park, 
and fish-ponds. 
ing-green was here, and near to it was 
a banqueting-room, built, like a stand, 
in « large tree. Both it and the bowl- 
ing-green showed signs of long disuse. 

All sorts of hounds that ran fox, hare, 
otter and badger were kept by the mas- 
ter of Bucklands, and it was no un- 
cominon thing to see marrow bones litter 
the great hall of his mansion, which 
the human occupants of it shared with 
hounds, spaniels and terriers, and 
which was hung with fox-skins of the 
current year’s killing. 

Iie who looked to find a different 
state of affairs obtain at Bucklands in 
the living-room, or, as it was called, 
“the parlor” was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for, in this room on a_ broad 
hearth, lay the more favored terriers, 
hounds and spaniels. In the window- 
niches, whieh were very large, and in 
corners of the room were 


the four 


then, with luck, you may be right nine 
times out of ten in your judgment of a 
dead author, and ought not to be wrong 
more frequently than perhaps three 
times out of seven in the case of a liv- 
ing author: for it is, I repeat, a very 
difticult fhing to tell a good book from 
a bad one. 
tugustine Birrell. 
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weapons of the hunt, and on different 
tables lay bells, old hats with their 
crowns thrust in, full of pheasant’s eggs 
and a store of tobacco-pipes. 

Opposite to the large entrance-door to 
this room smaller one which 
opened into a closet in which were kept 
ale and wine, never came out 
except in single glasses. This rule of 
the house—one sufficiently strange in 
days so marked by conviviality as those 
in which Jasper England lived—the 
maker of it explained on the grounds 
that he never exceeded himself, nor 
permitted others to exceed. 

The grave morality which gave its 
character to that explanation ruled in 
another matter. At one end of the room 
stood a small table with a double desk, 
one side of which held a Bible, and 
the other the “Book of Martyrs.” 

Those books represented the entire li- 
brary at Bucklands. 

It has still to be said that in the 
closet at the parlor’s end there was 
mostly to be found a cold chine of beef, 
a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, 
or a great apple-pie with a thick crust, 
well-baked. The master of Bucklands 
was fond of saying that his table cost 
him not much, but it was good to eat 
at. 

Jasper England, at the age of three- 


was a 


which 














score iten years, Was tall and erect of 
stature. aud of a ruddy complexion with 
flaxen hair. turning, but not yet entirely 


turned, to white. His clothes, which, 
like his Louse, were of the old fashion, 
cloth. He 


‘in spite of a straightness of 


were always of green was 


handson 


line in brew and lips that gave to his 
face a marked sternness and pride. 


Very strong and very active, at the age 
of threescore and ten years he got on 
horseback without help and rode to the 


death of the fox. It was noticed that 


on the hunt of which he was an ardent 
Was commonly accompanied 


the 


lov er, 


by two or more of his children, 


youth of whom was in strong contrast 
with his age, for their years ranged 


from ten to three and twenty. 


The ten-year-old child, a sturdy little 
virl, the motherless and sole daughter 
of Jasper England, was the mistress of 
and discharged herself of 


which fell to her in that ca- 


Bucklands. 


the duties 


pacity nanner which is beyond all 
praise 

Little lrorethy England, however, 
Was unable to cope with a difficulty 


in course of time, arose in con- 
In fact, 
to some extent, brought about this 


which, 
nection with her brother John. 
she, 


liftticulty. 


II. 


DINNER AT BUCKLANDS. 


Such 


one who was, in his 


t looked like the golden age.” 
is the dietum of 
day, privileged to join the dinner-party 
at Bueklands. 


Opinions concerning the golden age 
differ widely, and there are persons 


with whose conception of it the dinner- 
party at Bucklands might not accord. 
The company, which was very large 
and varied, consisted of the master of 
the house. his five sons, his daughter, 
st of the common domestic ani- 
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mals, with a sprinkling of those that 
are less common and less domestic. 
Jasper England took the head of his 
table, and his daughter took the foot. 
Three sons were provided with seats at 
one side of it, and at the other the re- 
maining two lads, and an aged and en- 
feebled quadruped friend of the family 
were provided with seats. Other furred 
favorites distributed 


and feathered 


themselves in interstices and at chair- 
backs, the entire arrangement of things 
at the outset resembling nothing more 
than a reversal of the usual order by 
which human beings betake themselves 
to a zoological garden to watch the 
animals feed. 

The absence of noise and clamor was 
noticeable, for, albeit the thump of here 
and there a heavy tail expressed pleas- 
urable anticipation, as did the flutter 
once in a while of feathers, there was 
none of the loud ebullience which gen- 
erally makes an animal at a dinner 
tuble seem the thing that might be dis- 
pensed with. 

This decorum was the more striking 
that, the 


sensible 


cir- 
ar- 
rangement, dog-whips formed a part of 


though, by what under 


cumstances Was a very 
the table appointments, it was a rare 
thing for them to be called into play. 

On the day here in view, being that 
upon which John England elected, for 
the first time in his life to run counter 
to his father in a main matter, 
not take quite its general 
course, though at first there was no in- 


the 
meal did 


dication of anything happening other 
than usual. 

On the stroke of three o'clock the en- 
tire party was assembled. This punc- 
tuality was the outcome of a rule re- 
lentlessly enforced, by which the least 
deviation from exactness in time was 
punished by the eviction of the offend- 
er. 

A glance at his daughter from the 
master of Bucklands as usual led to 
Dorothy's describing a circle in air with 





| 
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whipcord, upon which a perfect husk 
ensued. Grace before meat was then 
said, and the meal began. 

For a time all went peaceably. Then 
a prolonged growl was heard. It had 
in it a note which to those who have 
knowledge in certain matters pro- 
claimed it as not without righteous 
cause. The master of Bucklands 
looked again at his daugter. 

Dorothy, in sisterly loyalty, wore an 
expression of blank nescience. 

Jasper England then looked at his 
sons, one after the other. His gaze 
alighted at last on the youngest of 
them. This person had a bone in his 
hand. 

The young inmates of Bucklands 
sometimes dispensed with forks, arti- 
cles which a hundred years ago were 
less in use to the entire exclusion of 
fingers than they are now, Conse- 
quently the fact of this boy’s having a 
bone in his hand did not incriminate 
him. What did incriminate him was 
the blush which suffused his face. 

“George, that bone is Jowler’s,” his 
father said, indignantly. “Make in- 
stant restitution of it, sir.’ 

George made instant restitution of the 
bone, the blush on his face deepening, 
for an aggravating circumstance at- 
taching to his act, was that he had 
made a raid on the plate set down be- 
fore the aged and enfeebled four-foot- 
ed friend of the family. 

Dorothy, in kindly sympathy with 
the disgraced delinquent, had ceased to 
ply her knife and fork, and by means 
of a furtive action a little spaniel now 
removed a piece of liver from her plate, 
and crossed the room with it. Her 
fault was to find her out, however, and 
midway in her transit she was brought 
to a standstill by the master of Buck- 
lands saying: 

“Doxy, give that liver back to Miss 
Dorothea!” 

The master of Bucklands only called 
his daughter Miss Dorothea to the 


brute creature when highly incensed. 
Doxy retraced her steps, and mourn- 
fully did as bidden. 

A wise axiom has it that discipline 
must be maintained, and it is certain 
that an utter impartiality, such as that 
which marked the rules imposed upon 
man and beast by the master of Buck- 
lands, has much to be said in its favor. 

On the other hand, a dinner which 
took the course of the one described in 
the foregoing, has aspects under which 
it is not entirely delectable. As Doro- 
thy amiably ate the liver restored to 
her under compulsion by Doxy, John 
England uttered a sound which, like the 
growl of Jowler, had a world of protest 
in it, while to the master of Bucklands 
there was not in it that something 
which proclaims a growl as justified. 
Accordingly he paused in carrying a 
morsel to his lips, and said, with an 
ominous contraction of his face: 

“Son John, you much offend me.” 

The rest of the meal passed in lugu- 
brious silence, which had reached a 
painful tensity when it was suddenly 
broken with a snap. 

This was the result of a sharp tap- 
ping at the window. The person who 
had administered it met the surprised 
glances of the diners with a smile, and 
rode on. She was followed by another 
rider, who passed the window without 
turning her face. 

It was usual for these riders, two 
young gentlewomen, when going the 
nearest way to their home, to ride 
through Bucklands Park, and it was 
not unusual for them to ride past the 
dining-room window. It was also, 
when they did this, the custom with 
them to ride one of them with glance 
aside, and the other with glance fixed 
straight ahead. This thing had often 
been noticed by John, and had never 
before been made to weigh in his liking 
of the two gentlewomen. On this oceca- 
sion it biassed him in favor of one of 
them, and he was conscious of a strong 














desire to see her again. This being so, 
he observed with gratification that 
steps were being taken to arrest her 
progress. 

Dorothy, with winged feet and the 
cry of “Alce!” was speeding after the 
riders. 


III. 
JOHN’S PREFERENCE. 


Alce—with her full name Alce (or 
Alice) Steptoe—was the cousin of the 
girl with whom she was riding, and the 
resemblance between the two kinswom- 
en, which was heightened by the cir- 
cumstance that their ages were the 
same, and that they dressed alike, 
was so marked that they looked more 
jike sisters than cousins. The fact that 
the one girl had the manner in Georgian 
days termed “sprightly,” and the other 
the manner which, at the same time, 
was termed “posed,” constituted the 
sole difference between them which 
was manifest to all. Persons capable 
of noting finer distinctions—children, 
with their unerring judgment on char- 
acter, and a few adults who had kept 
clear eyes—saw that Alce, taken all in 
all, was the more lovely and pleasant 
of the two girls, though Penelope was 
cast in no common mould. Yet another 
class of persons held that there was 
not a pin to choose between the two 
handsome cousins, excepting in so far 
as the one was a young gentlewoman of 
fortune, whereas the other was a young 
gentlewoman not possessed and 
never likely to be possessed of a for- 
tune; for, while Penelope was the sole 
child of a Steptoe who, himself an heir 
to considerable property, had increased 
his wealth by a marriage strictly re- 
sembling that which is extolled in old 
Tusser’s five hundred points of good 
husbandry, Alce was one of many chil- 
dren, the daughters and sons of a Step- 
toe who, having started in life with the 
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meagre income of a younger son, had 
espoused a lady whose heart was her 
fortune. 

In view of the fact that Bucklands, 
owing to generations of extravagant 
owners, was a_ deeply-encumbered 
estate, it was not, perhaps, quite incom- 
prehensible that Jasper England de- 
sired his eldest son and heir to retrieve 
the family fortunes by marrying Pene- 
lope Steptoe. 

If Alce had not appeared on the scene 
there is every reason to believe that 
John would have fallen in with his 
father’s wishes, for Penelope was as 
handsome as she was rich, and, as he 
happened to be aware, through having 
known her from her childhood, was as 
good as she was gay. But Alce had ap- 
peared on the scene, and her sweet 
gravity, which, from the first, had 
pleased John, suddenly took a charm 
which made him feel that the world 
held nothing so much to be desired as 
was she. When the two girls made 
their entry into the room he noticed 
that his little sister held Alce’s hand, 
and that her eyes rested on the pretty, 
grave face with a greater liking than 
on the pretty, gay one. The thing de- 
lighted him in the way that the expres- 
sion of an unsolicited agreement of 
opinion delights one who has newly 
made up his mind upon a subject of 
high importance. 

Jasper England, a widower of nine 
years’ standing, had acquired in some 
measure regarding his children the in- 
tuitions of a mother. His look now 
passed from his son to his daughter, 
and he took with perfect correctness 
the bearings of this case. Having done 
so, he called his daughter to him with 
some petulance, and left the room with 
her. The departure was little noticed, 
for all the sons of the house were as- 
sembled in the room, which thus pre- 
sented a well-filled appearance. 

Jasper England crossed a corridor 
with his daughter, and then passed with 
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her into the garden. In it he walked up 
and down a rugged path with her. 

Dorothy was accustomed to be taken 
into contidence by the men and boys 
who formed her family. She was the 
only female person not an hireling at 
Bucklands, and was a grave and wise 
damsel for her years. If he had had 
a wife Jasper England would have dis- 
cussed with her the matter at this time 
occupying his thoughts. It was a thing 
for a woman to carry to a successful 
issue. As it was the woman jin little 
Dorothy was bringing her influence to 
bear upon it. Jasper looked at his lit- 
tle daughter, and she returned his look 
as who should say: 

“Speak, sir, and as the only woman 
of your family, hold me ready to re- 
ply.” 

Jasper then spoke. 

“Thy brother John mightily affections 
an empty purse, Doll,” he said. 

John, as his sister knew him, 
happier with a full purse than an emp- 
The little girl’s soul was not 


was 


ty one. 
a clod, but, on the other hand so far was 
Dorothy from being made of moonshine 
that this feature in her brother did not 
seem to her to redound to his discredit. 
She replied to this effect, and her father 
noticed that the allusion to Alce Step- 
toe contained in his speech had passed 
unobserved. He stopped in his walk, 
Dorothy followed suit, and the man and 
child looked at one another. 

The strong light of early afternoon 
flooded the little girl's face. It 
good face rather than a pretty one; the 
well-shaped features somewhat 
too large, and the child’s fair skin was 
densely freckled. 
face was especially noticeable in the 
eyes which, while bravely opened, had 
still a young dreamfulness in them 
which explained the circumstance that 
innuendo, even of the broadest, 
wasted upon Dorothy England. 
pleasure, 
on the 


was a 


were 


The goodness in the 


was 


Jasper grunted, half with 
then he 


made some remarks 
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self-evident in the weather, which 
Dorothy listened, and at intervals re- 
sponded with a courtesy born of habit. 

Meanwhile events in the parlor were 
taking a course which, by one of life's 
little ironies, Jasper England had him- 
self made it possible for them to take. 
In other words, John was enjeying a 
monopoly of Alce which it would not 
‘njoy if 


nearer 


have been possible for him to 
her admirer Dorothy had bee: 
at hand. 


A MARRIAGE PROVPOSA!. 


Propinquity is so great a factor in 
love that 
justification that Jasper England con- 


cluded that his son John would not sue 


it was not witheut much 


in vain for the hand of Penelope Step- 
toe. He and she had grown wp in the 
same countryside, and while she was 
on all hands allowed to be vastly 


handsome, opinion was equally unani- 
mous concerning him as a very pretty 
fellow. It was not in the nature of 
things, as they presented themselves to 
even the conventional 
rural England of Georgian days, that 


least minds in 
the friendship existing between such a 
couple should not some springtide deep- 
en into love; and while no surprise was 
felt that Penelope Steptoe refused suit- 
or after suitor, John England not hav- 
ing yet made an offer for her hand, it 
Was quite as little deemed strange that 
John England things leisurely, 
there being no ground evident 


took 
for him 
to deem haste necessary. 

In a word, prior to the coming 
the scene of Alce, the marriage between 
John and Penelope had been 
gone conclusion with every one—them- 
selves not excepted. 
when ultimately it did not take place, 
every one with the exception of them- 
selves experienced poignant disappoint- 
ment. John who, had events taken a 


upon 


i fore- 


Contrary-wise, 

















slightly different course, would have 
willingly led Penelope to the altar, felt 
the elatement natural to one who, hav- 
ing known a good thing, has come to 
know a better. Penelope, the while. 
who would have cheerfuly cast in her 
lot with John, thus obliging a number 
of persons, and not disobliging herself, 
was so far from seeing in him “all the 
gentlemen in the world” (to cite her own 
spirited expression) that, on its becom- 
ing manifest that John loved her cousin 
Alce, she very gracefully played the 
new part assigned to her. 

It has been said that the parlor at 
Bucklands, even the 
withdrawal from it of Jasper England 
and his daughter, presented a well-filled 
appearance. After a few moments’ 
sojourn there, it was borne in on Pene- 
lope that there were five persons too 
many present, being herself and four 
of the family England. She forthwith 
proposed to Ralph England that 
should make her acquainted with “the 
southern hound.” 

This was the newest canine acquisi- 
tion at Bucklands, and the fame of it 
under the name applied to it by Pene- 
lope was great. 

The face of Ralph England became 
an illumination. He was the junior by 
only one year of John, but was so curi- 
ously youthful-looking that he might 
have passed for a seventeen-year-old 
lad. This appearance was, in part, the 
result of his frail build, which contrast- 
ed oddly with the sturdy make of his 
five brothers and his sister; in part it 
had connection with the circumstance 
that his face was of a girlish beauty, 
and extraordinarily ingenuous. 

Time out of mind the second son at 
Bucklands had adopted the calling of 
a clerk in holy orders, and Ralph, the 
period of whose ordination was now 
near at hand, was about to become with 
his true title what he had been since 
childhood by his nickname—*‘Parson.” 
This name, at first used with some 


subsequent to 


he 
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irony, had long ceased to le in- 
vested with that attribute, and it entire- 
ly accorded with the gentle face of the 
bearer of it. 

A striking diffidence in Parson em- 
phasized the fact that he 
younger son, and a rumor had it that 
even his little brother George patron- 
ized the theologian. Be that as it may, 
it certainly seldom fell te 
share to be employed in any important 
function when John was at home. Ilis 
affection for his brother robbed 


was a 


Parson's 


great 
this thing of bitterness, and made bim 
truly thankful when, as now and again, 
an honorable employment fas 
signed to him. Shy as 


is- 
he was, he 
would not have presumed to offer his 
escort to the kennels to Penelope Step- 
toe, and when that young gentlewoman 
honored him by desiring it, he was sim- 
ple fellow enough to look as happy as 
he felt. 

With a spring in his step he led the 
way to the stables, conscious that his 
three young brothers in the rear (they 
followed to watch the play of featdre 
in Penelope when she should be made 
acquainted with the southern 
were burlesquing his mien and step, 
but consoled by the belief that Penelope 
was unaware of this. He did not speak, 
because he had nothing to say which 
he deemed worth saying, in 
spect differing from his brother George, 
whose critical standard was lower, and 
who, encouraged to speak by having 
observed that there was mirth in a 
glance of protest which Penelope had 
found an opportunity of directing at 
him, said in shrill, young treble: 

“Do you notice, Miss Penelope, that 
a mustachio is growing on Parson's 
lip?’ 

“Indeed I do, George,” Penelope an- 
swered, “and though it is not large, ‘tis 
larger, I am sure, than the mustachio 
of the cricket.” 

This addendum silenced the wag in 
George, who was profoundly interested 


hound) 


this re- 


” 
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in zoology, and he said what resolved 
itself into a statement that it was new 
to him to hear that an idea prevailed 
that a cricket had a mustachio. 

“So ’tis to me,” Penelope said, drily, 
“but there is a book I have read ino 
which ’tis written that this insect has 
upper and lower lips, with all the other 
parts of the mouth, and many of them 
hairy, which I judge to be the learned 
way of saying that it has a mustachio.” 

George lapsed into a deeper gravity, 
then a lively conversation took place 
between him and his brothers, and by 
the time that the kennels were reached 
it became manifest that these three 
members of the party had fallen away. 
They had gone in search of a cricket. 

Thus did ingenious Penelope contrive 
that Parson’s pleasure in showing off 
the southern hound should not be spoilt 
by those unsparing commentators, his 
brothers. 

John and Alce, the while, in a bliss- 
ful téte-a-téte, were laboriously making 
conversation. It began by Alce’s say- 
ing, with a rather disingenuous dubi- 
ousness in her tone, considering that 
she had certain knowledge on the point 
at issue: 

“My cousin Penelope is gone away, 
I think, Mr. England.” 

“I think she is, Miss Steptoe,” John 
England replied, peering round the 
room to give color to an answer which 
took the form of a surmise. 

Alce showed no intention of taking 
again the initiative, so John was fain 
to do so. 

“You are come to the Quay,” he said 
—the reference being to Bridlington 
Quay—“for the purpose of sea-bathing, 
are you not, Miss Steptoe?” 

Alce had not come to Bridlington 
Quay for this purpose, but had come 
because her cousin was spending the 
summer season there, and had invited 
her. Penelope had from her child- 


hood’s days spent the summer season 
at Bridlington Quay; hence her close 


intimacy with the England family, to 
whom she had never been Miss Steptoe. 
It was to compensate her for the fact 
that her grandmother was unable to 
enter into her pursuits with the zest 
of former days, that Alce had been in- 
vited to make a sojourn with her, on 
the understanding that if friendly rela- 
tionsestablished themselves between the 
girls, they should continue to reside to- 
gether. 

Alce answered John to this effect. 

“IT judge the Quay pleases you,” he 
blundered on. “’Tis an agreeable and 
healthful place, and there is now a con- 
siderable resort to it of genteel com- 
pany.” 

This style of phrasing was not ac- 
counted so execrable at the end of the 
eighteenth century, as it should be at 
the end of the nineteenth, and it did not 
jar upon Alice Steptoe, though the 
place thus eulogized was so far from 
pleasing her that she answered: 

“IT have when at Bridlington Quay 
the feeling which I believe I should 
have in the metropolis, where, even if 
you meet your old acquaintances, I am 
told, they behave very cool and distant, 
and in some respects unfriendly. This, 
I suppose, is always so where too many 
persons are together busied in business 
or in pleasure.” 

As Alce ventilated this idea, her face, 
at most times earnest, expressed a 
depth of thoughtfulness which greatly 
increased its beauty. 

“I think your cousin Penelope, Miss 
Steptoe, does not subscribe to these 
opinions,” said John, tentatively. 

“IT am sure she does not,” was an- 
swered. “It is for this that we are 
sworn friends.” 

John, who perfectly understood this 
speech, requested a clearer statement 
of the theory involved in it. 

“Why, sure you know, Mr. England,” 
Alce said, quietly, “that love delights in 
opposites?” 

“I have heard the adage which says 




















so, Miss Steptoe,” John replied, “but I 
believe that love is that which looks for 
its identical, as near as identical can be, 
between a man and a woman.” 

Alce blushed vividly. 

“I spoke, Mr. England, of two cous- 
ins—young ladies,” she said, in a note 
of protest. 

“You did so, Miss Steptoe,” John 
England conceded, and then he did a 
thing which a young Georgian gentle- 
man under given conditions could do, 
and bate none of his dignity. He fell 
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upon his knees and vowed that he 
would not rise until Alce gave him an- 
swer—yea or nay—to a proposal which, 
as he worded it, ran: 

“Will you, Miss Steptoe, consent to 
become the wife of a gentleman en- 
tirely and only your lover?” 

Alce said neither yea nor nay to this, 
not from hardness of heart, but from 
surprise induced by the appearance 
upon the threshold, at this moment, of 
Jasper England, by whom the door had 
been opened noiselessly. 

Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


(To be continued.) 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


The recent speeches delivered by Lord 
Rosebery in the House of Lords have 
created in the country a more profound 
impression than the utterances of any 
public man since the outbreak of the 
war. The circumstances of his posi- 
tion, the fact that he has filled the high- 
est office in the state, and that he was 
a successful foreign minister at a time 
when he had to encounter exceptional 
difficulties, rendered all the greater by 
the apathy of the country and the per- 
ilous ignorance of European affairs 
which was the distinguishing mark of 
many of his leading colleagues, lend ex- 
ceptional authority to his warnings and 
counsels. Any one acquainted with 
European politics and with the real 
claims of continental statesmen, will 
not be inclined to assert that Lord 
Rosebery exaggerated the gravity of 
the crisis in which England now 
stands. The large number of persons 
who are not habitual observers of the 
movement of opinion in Europe, but 
who have a general view that England 
is surrounded by envious and hostile 
neighbors, have observed that some of 
the most serious and weighty of his ar- 
guments are corroborated by admis- 
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sions and statements which have fallen 
from the lips of more than one respon- 
sible minister of the crown. Every one 
knows that at the present moment the 
country is almost denuded of troops; 
almost every available man and gup 
has been sent to South Africa, or is 
about to be conveyed there. Most men 
realize that it is, at least, possible that 
an attempt at interference with the pol- 
icy of England in South Africa, and 
with the setlement which her interests 
in that region demand, may be made 
by a combination of European powers. 
That any such interference should be 
resisted at all risks and hazards, and 
with the utmost firmness, is the settled 
conviction of nine out of every ten men 
who desire that England should main- 
tain her position amongst the nations 
of the earth and carry on her Imperial 
mission. How this interference is to be 
resisted, or how it is to be effectually 
prevented, is the pressing question of 
the hour. 

There are only two possible ways by 
which the danger may be averted, for 
I can hardly consider the advice that 
England should practically withdraw 
from her position in South Africa, and 
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conclude a peace which would preserve 
the practical independence of the two 
South African Republics, as one that 
can be followed. Such a course would 
obviously lead to consequences so far- 
reaching in mischief, that the deplora- 
ble results which were the outcome of 
the disgraceful arrangements of 1881 
and the feeble concessions of 1884 would 
be insignificant in comparison. It 
seems most unlikely that it would be 
tolerated by the country, and it is hard- 
ly within the domain of practical poli- 
tics. But if that advice has no chance 
of being listened to, Great Britain must 
be prepared, in order to resist interna- 
tional pressure, either to enter into al- 
liances of various kinds, or to follow 
the more manly policy, and the one 
which will surely commend itself to the 
political instinct of the nation, of pre- 
serving complete independence of ac- 
tion, and so arming as to be able to 
maintain that independence against the 
world. 

The days during which it might have 
been possible to obtain alliances on the 
Continent, which would have stood the 
strain of reverse or of incompatibility 
of interests, are past. I am inclined to 
doubt whether they ever were really 
present. History teaches us the light- 
ness and ease with which nations aban- 
don allies if they can thereby serve 
their own immediate interests. The 
Peace of Basel and the arrangement of 
Tilsit, will at once occur to the minds 
of every one. The latter especially is 
a striking instance in point. On the 
26th of April, 1807, Russia and Prussia 
concluded the Convention of Barten- 
stein. The high contracting parties 
solemnly agreed that neither would lay 
down their arms till the power of Na- 
poleon was broken in Germany, and the 
French driven across the Rhine. A few 
short weeks passed over, and, on the 
14th of June, the anniversary of Mar- 
engo, Napoleon won Friedland. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia immedi- 


ately lost heart, and completely sacri- 
ficed the interests of his ally, for whom 
he did not stipulate even respect- 
ful consideration. The real or supposed 
interests of a country must be consid- 
ered, as the forces which will determine 
its action when real pressure is brought 
to bear. And from this it follows, that 
no nation can ever hold a great position 
in the world except by its own energy 
and its capacity for war. It can never 
reckon on assistance in an hour of diffi- 
culty or danger from the magnanimity 
and goodwill of its neighbors, nor has 
it any protection for riches or posses- 
sions, except its fighting strength. The 
law of antagonism is as universal in 
politics as in nature. If, then, a states- 
man contemplates an alliance with a 
foreign country, his first consideration 
should be, what interest the country in 
question has to form such an alliance, 
and how far the alliance would stand 
the strain of adverse circumstances. At 
the present moment, it is hard to see 
what interest any continental state, ex- 
cept Italy, has to conclude an alliance 
with England, though it is easy to im- 
agine a state of things arising, should 
England take efficient steps to organize 
her military resources, which would 
soon force Germany, and, perhaps, 
other powers as well, to seek her good- 
will and even make sacrifices to ob- 
tain it. 

I have always myself held that a 
good understanding between Germany 
and England is desirable in the inter- 
ests of both countries; but I am firmly 
convinced that this will never be 
brought about by pursuing the lines of 
policy in regard to Germany which 
have been followed by successive gov- 
ernments in England for some years. 
There is no country in the world where 
so much hostile feeling exists to Eng- 
land as in Germany, and wherever Ger- 
mans have been gathered together in 
any part of the world the news of what 
they describe with the exaggeration of 




















hatred and envy, as English disasters 
in South Africa, has been hailed with 
uproarious satisfaction. 

It is now almost forty years since I 
first began to follow German politics. 
The interest which caused me to watch 
the phases of the dramatic and heroic 
struggle for the reconstruction of Ger- 
many and the closer union of the differ- 
ent German states became, if possible, 
greater after the new German Empire 
was called into existence. This has al- 
ways seemed to me to be the most por- 
tentous political fact of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. For this 
reason I have endeavored to follow the 
movement of German opinion with spe- 
cial care, and long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of the leading 
statesmen, men of letters, historians, 
and trusted national leaders of the Ger- 
man people, has given me some facili- 
ties for doing so. I deeply regret to say 
that ever since I can remember, this 
opinion has been growing steadily more 
and more hostile to Great Britain, and 
it has not become less so by such ar- 
rangements as the cession of Heligo- 
land, or conventions such as have been 
entered into dealing with territories in 
Africa or places like Samoa. I do not 
desire to criticize these arrangements 
in detail. It is not important for my 
argument that I should do so. I merely 
wish to insist upon the fact that not 
only have they done nothing to promote 
the growth of friendly feeling in Ger- 
many towards England, but, on the 
contrary, they have been interpreted 
in the former country as indications of 
nervousness and weakness on the part 
of the latter. They have tended to pro- 


duce contempt; and if it is desired to. 


gain the respect of Germany, it is a 
matter of prime necessity to make it 
quite clear that, for the purpose of 
modifying German hostile feeling, Eng- 
land is not prepared under any circum- 
stances to pay blackmail. 

The present Duc de Broglie, in his ex- 
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ceedingly interesting work, “Fréderic 
II et Marie Thérése,” points out to 
those who desire to understand Bis- 
marck and the German policy of the 
present day, to which he has given an 
abiding direction, the advisability of 
closely studying the life and times of 
Frederic the Great. The historian 
Treitschke, in one of the most brilliant 
of his writings, insists on the same doc- 
trine. Any one who grasps this truth 
and acts on it will find the source of 
the hostile feeling to England which is 
now so wide and deep from one end of 
Germany to the other. It arose in 
Prussia, in the days of Frederic the 
Great, and it has grown and become 
strong with the growth and strength of 
Prussia. It originated after the resig- 
nation of Lord Chatham, or as he then 
was, Mr. Pitt, in 1761, and the conse- 
quent abandonment in 1762 of Frederic 
the Great, during the Seven Years’ 
War. The treachery of Lord Bute, in 
intriguing with the enemies of Frederic, 
then the close ally of England, and 
especially his disgraceful correspond- 
ence with Choiseul, has not received 
from English historians anything like 
the attention it deserves. Nevertheless, 
it has had the most abiding results. The 
great king himself never forgave it. 
When England afterwards got into se- 
rious difficulties, when she had trouble 
in America, and her position as a great 
power was seriously threatened by the 
Franco-Spanish alliance, he remem- 
bered it to her cost. He advised his 
countrymen to be always most cautious 
and circumspect in dealing with Eng- 
land. His brother, Prince Henry, who 
differed from him on so many points, 
agreed in this, and became the repre- 
sentative of an anti-English policy till 
his death in 1802. After him, Prince 
Hatzfeld and Field Marshal Kalck- 
reuth took up the tale. An anti-Eng- 


lish party existed in Prussia through- 
out the whole struggle with Napoleon. 
During the Congress of Vienna, anti- 





English ideas found expression in the 
bitter sayings of Freiherr von Stein, 
and later on in the writings and letters 
of such distinguished men as Gneise- 
nau, Grolman, and Clausewitz, who, in 
their turn, passed on the tradition of 
animosity and distrust of England to 
men like Treitschke, Mommsen, Haiis- 
ser, and Bernhardi, to statesmen like 
Bismarck, and soldiers like Moltke and 
Goeben. The settled foreign policy of 
Prussia may be clearly seen in the let- 
ters of Bismarck during the Crimean 
War. There was at that time a group 
of men in Berlin, comprising among 
others such influential persons as Count 
Goltz, Count Pourtales, Bethman-Hol- 
weg, and Mathis. This group was in 
favor of an English alliance, and their 
organ in the press, the Preussische 
Wochenblatt, published very many ar- 
ticles in this sense. Bismarck was 
then Prussian minister to the Bund at 
Frankfurt, and from thence he wrote 
to Manteuffel, who was Prime Minister 
of Frederic William IV, a number of 
letters which have been published by 
Poschinger, and are worth very careful 
study. They are directed against en- 
tering into an alliance with England, 
and urge in the strongest way the pol- 
icy of keeping on intimate terms with 
Russia. This policy he always ad- 
hered to when he himself became 
Prime Minister. He was confirmed in 
it by the attitude of England in the 
question of the neutrality of the Baltic, 
in that of the Elbe Duchies, and still 
more by her conduct during the Franco- 
German War. At the very outset of 
that war, Lord Lyons, the English Am- 
bassador in Paris, was most unfortu- 
nate in the language he held to the 
French Government. He assured the 
Duc de Grammont after the withdrawal 
of the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, and when it became 
clear that the French were about to 
take the initiative in commencing hos- 
tilities, that they might always count on 
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the goodwill of England whether they 
went to war or not. This language 
was never repudiated either by Lord 
Granville or Mr. Gladstone. But this 
was not all. During the last days of 
the war the Germans discovered that 
French levies opposed to them in the 
West were armed with weapons from 
English arsenals. The defence of the 
Gladstonian Administration was that 
the weapons were sold to private pur- 
chasers, and not to the French Govern- 
ment of the day. This was, no doubt, 
true, but it was, to say the least, un- 
fortunate that the English authorities 
did not refrain from selling these weap- 
ons while the war was raging. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that Moltke could 
never be persuaded to the day of his 
death that the administration of which 
Mr. Gladstone was the head, was not 
culpably negligent in the matter, and 
wilfully assisted French resistance to. 
the German armies. Bismarck thought 
so, too, and from that time he became 
firmer, if possible, than before in his 
anti-English policy. Friction between 
the English and German Governments 
was constantly recurring, and it was 
largely owing to the ability, tact, and 
influence of the late Lord Ampthill that 
very critical complications did not 
arise, especially after Mr. Gladstone’s 
second accession to power in 1880. The 
suspicion with which Bismarck re- 


garded England, particularly during 


the time of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, 
drove him to make friendship with 
Russia the corner-stone of his system. 
He adhered to his policy even after he 
formed the Triple Alliance, and it was 
partly in consequence of a secret treaty 


- with Russia, in which the interests of 


his ally, Austria, were, to say the least 
of it, not carefully considered, and 
which he kept secret even from his 
own sovereign, that he was driven from 
office. The policy of Bismarck, as re- 
gards Russia and England, with the ex- 
ception of the time during which Count 























Caprivi was Chancellor of the Empire, 
has been, in the main, adopted by those 
in charge of the affairs of Germany. 
The real reason why it is so persistent- 
ly followed is that German statesmen 
realize the necessity and wisdom of 
keeping on good terms with Russia, be- 
cause of her military power and the 
strategical advantages which the condi- 
tion of the eastern frontier of Prussia 
would confer upon the Russian army in 
case of war. It is the dangers which 
Germany fears a war with Russia 
would entail that make her anxious to 
cultivate Russia’s goodwill. If Eng- 
land, by the adoption of a settled pol- 
icy, would be as dangerous to Germany 
as Russia, the whole attitude of Ger- 
many would instantly change towards 
her, and the greatest efforts would be 
made to secure her friendship. 

It is quite childish to imagine that 
persons in the highest authority in Ger- 
many are not largely responsible for 
the hostility to England which is shown 
throughout the German Empire. We 
all know how Prince Bismarck man- 
aged the Press, and every one moder- 
ately well-informed about German mat- 
ters is perfectly aware that many news- 
papers in every part of the Empire are 
directly or indirectly inspired by gov- 
ernment. There are prints, moreover, 
not published in Germany, which have 
made themselves remarkable by the 
most preposterous and venomous 
calumnies against England, to whose 
attacks men in high positions of respon- 
sibility in the Empire are not strangers. 
I do not say that the German Foreign 
Office is directly responsible for abuse 
of the baser sort which is continually 
heaped on England. The Frankfurier 
Generalanzeiger, which has exposed 
with much courage the degradation and 
mendacity of so large a section of the 
German Press, has shown how the ab- 
surd calumnies are invented, which 
prints like the Miinchener Neuste Nach- 
richten, for instance, publish to flatter 
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the prevailing Anglophobia. But in 
Munich every one knows that the 
Neuste Nachrichten takes its tone from 
the Prussian Legation in the Bavarian 
capital. It is, then, impossible to be- 
lieve that the attitude it assumes of 
truculent hostility to England is dis- 
pleasing to authorities in Berlin. The 
question now arises, what is the mean- 
ing of all this underhand action, and 
what does the German Government ex- 
pect to gain by it? There are various 
motives. One may be discovered in the 
history of Prussian relations with Hol- 
land. Those who have followed with 
care German political literature, or who 
happen to have been at all intimate 
with German politicians, can hardly 
have failed to observe that the idea of 
obtaining a firm footing on the shores 
of the North Sea has been present to 
the minds of political thinkers in Ger- 
many for generations. The settlement 
at the Congress of Vienna, with respect 
to the northeast frontier of Holland, 
was a bitter disappointment to the 
Prussian National Party of that day. 
Men like Gneisenau and Grolman im- 
agined that the German cause had 
been seriously injured. Blucher was 
thinking of Holland when, after Water- 
loo, he proposed the famous toast, 
“Mégen die Vedern der Diplomaten nicht 
verderben was das Schwert der Vilker mit 
so grossen Anstrengungen errungen.” 
There is, of course, at present no desire 
to make Holland a state of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. But the idea of 
obtaining concessions as regards cus- 
toms to be followed as time goes on 
by a regular Customs Union, and then 
ultimately by a Naval Convention, 
which would practically destroy the in- 
dependence of Holland, is certainly 
widely entertained in influential circles 
in Germany. This is one reason why 
sympathy with the Boers and hostility 
to England is encouraged by persons in 
high places. When Holland is brought 
within the sphere of German influence 
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it is hoped that Germany may obtain 
a considerable position in the Malay 
Archipelago, and perhaps also at the 
Cape, should England be so fatuous as 
not to secure now real and undisputed 
supremacy in South Africa. Another 
obvious reason why the German au- 
thorities encourage hostility to England 
is the desire to obtain a more powerful 
navy. ‘The Kaiser well understands 
the truth of the old French proverb, 
“Qui mer a terre.” He aspires to do for 
the navy what his grandfather did for 
the army. But the true reason why an 
increase of the navy is supported by 
ministers and politicians is to prepare 
for a struggle with England. This has 
been almost openly avowed by Admiral 
Tierpitz, who presented the imperial 
proposals to the Reichstag. The minis- 
terial statement shows how steadily the 
conviction is growing that England is 
the country which Germany should en- 
deavor to overthrow. And the more 
ignorant Germans are becoming per- 
suaded that our position in-the world is 
undeserved, artificial, and cannot be 
maintained if seriously threatened. 
This view has been fostered for many 
years past by the most brilliant writers 
in essays and articles, and by leading 
journals and periodicals, which, in their 
turn, shape the policy of the cheap 
newspaper, which is the gospel of the 
village inn. 

I have dwelt at this length on Ger- 
man hostility towards England because 
I conceive that it has a great deal to 
say to the general ill-feeling towards 
England which prevails on the Conti- 
nent. 

The attitude of France has been un- 
doubtedly influenced by the manipula- 
tion by Germany of the French Press. 
Some years ago the pressing question 
in the mind of almost every Frenchman 
was how Alsace and Lorraine were to 
be recovered. Now, everything is 
changed, and there is no disguising the 
fact that at the bottom of French feel- 


ing there lies a rankling and implaca- 
ble hatred toward England. This has 
been the work mainly of newspapers 
influenced and guided by Germany. Of 
all French papers the Petit Journal has 
far the largest circulation. Every fair- 
ly-informed man knows how it is in- 
fluenced. It receives, perhaps, no di- 
rect support from Germany. It is con- 
ducted mainly in the interests of an- 
other power. It suits, however, Ger- 
man policy in that it strives to form an 
anti-English frame of mind. There are 
other French papers with a large circu- 
lation which are guided by Germany 
sometimes quite unconsciously to them- 
selves in their attacks on England. In 
Russia the Petersburger Zeitung, an 
organ believed to be subsidized by the 
German Foreign Office, has been inces- 
sant in its endeavor to provoke hostil- 
ity between England and Russia, and 
German agents have been careful to 
represent to Russian statesmen that if 
England is friendly to the development 
of German interests in Asia Minor it is 
with a view of producing friction be- 
tween the Russian and the German 
Empires. There is but one method by 
which this policy of Germany can be 
checked, and that is by bringing home 
to the minds of the Germans that its 
consequences may be serious. 

It is well that we should realize what 
Germany has to lose in a conflict 
with England. It must be steadily kept 
in view that Germany has become a 
great industrial nation since the Empire 
was formed. The development of Ger- 
man shipping has been marvellous. 
Her mercantile marine cannot, indeed, 
be compared to the English in size, but 
it is now greater than that of France 
or of the United States. In 1871 the 
foreign trade of Germany was about 
250 millions sterling. It is now 500 mil- 
lions sterling. Of this 350 millions are 
conveyed by sea. In the event of a 
war with England this sea-borne com- 
merce would be ruined. Besides this, 
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there is a further consideration to be 
remembered. Between 1882 and 1895 
the population of Germany increased 
from 45,220,000 to 51,770,000. The 
population is increasing at the rate of 
800,000 persons a year; and at the next 
census the population of the Empire 
will be something like 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. The emigration from the Empire, 
which, a quarter of a century ago, was 
about 200,000 people, fell last year to 
20,000. The decrease of emigration and 
the positive increase of the population 
has been also attended by a diminution 
of the number of persons who are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Between 1882 and 
1895 the total number of persons en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits fell from 
19,225,000 to 18,501,000. On the other 
hand, the number of persons dependent 
on trade with countries beyond the sea 
has increased from 16,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000. In the middle of the seventies 
Germany exported corn, meal, and 
other articles to Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, France and England. She now 
imports all these, and, as Herr v. 
Brandt has shown, the most valuable 
portion of German trade is with the 
British Empire, and its development is 
at least partly owing to English com- 
mercial policy. Such facts surely in- 
dicate the very dangerous position 
which Germany would be in if England 
chose to make her power felt. Ger- 
many would have either to give way or 
to risk a war which would produce so 
much suffering to large numbers of her 
people as would surely strengthen the 
already formidable elements of disor- 
der. What these elements are we may 
easily discover by observing the politi- 
eal groups in the Reichstag. There are 
in it no less than fourteen distinct polit- 
ical groups. The largést of these is the 
Centre, or so-called Catholic Party. 
This was formed in the year 1870, 
mainly by men whose motives were 
actuated by a personal dislike to Bis- 
marck. The party, on its formation, 


under their influence assumed an atti- 
tude of acute hostility to the Chancel- 
lor. Bismarck, partly in consequence 
of personal irritation, and partly per- 
suaded by leading Liberals, rushed into 
a war not merely with this party, but 
with Catholicism in Germany. The re- 
sult was greatly to strengthen the pow- 
er of the Centre. The Particularists, 
the ultra-Conservatives in Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemburg, and Radicals 
at various places all over the country, 
gathered round this party, and took 
advantage of ecclesiastical organization 
in electioneering struggles, hoping, un- 
der the cloak of religion, to further 
their political aims. The present Cen- 
tre is 105 in number. It would not be 
true to say that all these are hostile to 
the existence of the German Empire, 
and desire its destruction; but some of 
them undoubtedly do so, and take no 
pains to conceal their wishes. After 
the Centre, the most important, though 
not the, most numerous group of the 
Diet, is the Social Democratic Party. 
This party is the outcome of two dis- 
tinct ideas, one represented by Lassalle, 
the Schweitzer, and the other by Marx, 
Liebknecht, and Bebel. It was formed 
in 1875. One of the most remarkable 
circumstances in the political life of 
Germany, and which must give pause 
to every reflecting man, is the growth 
of this party, which is openly hostile to 
the very existence of the Empire. In 
the general election of 1878, 437,000 
votes were cast for it. In the last elec- 
tion 2,125,000 electors voted for its 
candidates, and it secured some fifty- 
six seats in the Reichstag. The Reich- 
stag is a Chamber of 397 members, and 
if closely looked into it will be found 
that if we add to tbe members of the 
Centre, the Social Democrats, the Poles, 
and Deputies representing other discon- 
tented interests, more than one-half of 
the members of the Reichstag are 
strongly disaffected to the existing in- 


stitutions of the country. Surely a 
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most grave state of things should Ger- 
many be overtaken by any serious mis- 
fortune. 

There is no doubt that the growth of 
the Social Democratic Party is the re- 
sult of narrow administrative, meas- 
ures. The chief grievance of Prussian 
workmen, for instance, is the Prussian 
Law of Association. Societies which 
occupy themselves with politics are il- 
legal; but it is not easy to obtain an 
exact definition of what constitutes 
political matter. Laws for the regula- 
tion of the length of the working day; 
the question of the employment of 
women and children in onerous kinds 
of labor; protective duties, are all ques- 
tions which may be considered political 
or not, as it pleases the heads of the 
police. In practice, associations of em- 
ployers or of owners of property are 
always allowed to exist. Associations 
of workmen, formed with a view to 
promote the interests of their class, are 
rigorously suppressed. Nay, more, al- 
though workmen are prevented from 
combining, certain employers, on the 
other hand, are not only allowed and 
encouraged, but forced to do so. There 
is, moreover, a widespread feeling 
especially in the north, and not by any 
means confined to the working classes, 
that the administration of justice is not 
impartial on any question in which 
government or public authority may be 
interested. The result is to inspire the 
workmen throughout the Empire with 
a conviction that the whole force of 
public authority is against them. Hence 
there is no feeling of attachment to or 
respect for the institutions of the coun- 
try such as we are accustomed to in 
England, and the serious suffering 


which would result from war with Eng- 
land would infallibly set loose forces 
of revolution and of disintegration 
which would shake the whole fabric of 
the Empire, even if they did not bring 
it topsy-turvy down. 

We may, I think, take it as a certain- 
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ty that no combination will be formed 
‘against England unless Germany joins 
it; and it is fairly certain that Germany 
will not do so if she thinks that Eng- 
land will resist any interference in 
South Africa by force of arms or other- 
wise. 

We could not do better than remem- 
ber the conduct of Lord Chatham, when 
he had to face a somewhat similar diffi- 
culty. During the Seven Years’ War, 
when on one occasion negotiations for 
peace with France were going on, Bus- 
sy, the French envoy, pressed on Lord 
Chatham, who was still the Great Com- 
moner, proposals of intervention in the 
controversy between England and 
Spain. Lord Chatham told him plainly 
that the government of the King of 
England would not suffer the disputes 
with Spain to be blended in any man- 
ner whatever in negotiations between 
England and France. Bussy continued 
arguing, and, at last, Chatham, in an- 
swer to his pleadings and veiled threats, 
replied, “Time enough to treat of all 
that, sir, when the Tower of London is 
taken, sword in hand.” If European 
powers at the present moment were cer- 
tain that a similar answer would be 
given to any combination proposing to 


‘interfere with the march of events in 


South Africa, nothing is more certain 
than that no attempt at interference 
would be made. 

In order that England should take up 
such an attitude as her position and in- 
terestS demand, it is requisite that she 
should be ready to put out her whole 
maritime strength at a given moment, 
and also that she should show vigorous 
intention to create an adequate army. 
She must definitely make up her mind 
to form a military force thoroughly 
efficient, and likely to fulfil the boast 
that Wellington made with reference 
to the army he parted from at the end 
of the Peninsular War, “that it could 
go anywhere and do anything.” Not- 
withstanding the undoubted superiority 




















of our navy, it is clear that it will not 
be able by itself to repel the aggressive 
movements of great military powers. 
It will be simply impossible for this 
country to protect her interests and to 
beat off attacks on her continental pos- 
sessions in Asia and Africa, if she con- 
tinues to rely on her fleets alone. The 
experience of the last three months 
must make that truth evident to all 
persons in England not blinded by 
prejudice and cant, as it has long been 
clear to every continental writer on in- 
ternational politics of any eminence 
whatever. It is not necessary to enter, 
at the moment into discussion as to 
whether or not a system of compulsory 
military service of some sort should be 
introduced into this country. What is 
wanted is a national army. If the ob- 
ligation of military service should be 
necessary to secure this, it will come 
in time, unless England ceases to be a 
great power. The practical measure, 
for the moment, would be for the gov- 
ernment to take efficient steps to or- 
ganize the militia into a number of di- 
visions fit for the field, to form the men 
who serve in the ranks into thoroughly 
efficient soldiers, and then do the same 
with the volunteers. The military 
forces of the nation should be raised to 
something like the standard of the 
Prussian army in 1866. Besides the 
troops who have to be kept in India, in 
Egypt, and the Mediterranean, there 
should always be a force of at least 
200,000 men ready to leave this coun- 
try at a moment’s notice, and, without 
disorganizing regiments or divisions, go 
to any part of the world; and an ade- 
quate permanent transport’ service 
should be ready to carry them. To or- 
ganize such a force in England would 
be a far easier work than that done by 
Scharnhorst for Prussia in the early 
days of the century, and which has 
been admittedly the means of placing 
that country in the proud position she 
afterwards won, and which, I may add, 
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is now partly the cause of the commer- 
cial prosperity of Germany. 

The situation appears to be as fol- 
lows: It seems likely that when occa- 
sion serves the Afrikander Bond will 
urge the Imperial Government to come 
to terms with the two South African 
Republics by offering to acknowledge 
their independence as Sovereign States 
on condition they disarm. This sugges- 
tion is sure to be accompanied by a 
menace more or less veiled, that should 
it be rejected by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the Cape Dutch will renounce 
their allegiance to the Queen. It is su- 
perfluous to point out that the accept- 
ance of such a proposal by England 
would mean the loss of the whole of 
South Africa at no distant date. So 
base a betrayal, moreover, of the cause 
for which our fellow subjects beyond 
the seas have drawn their swords 
would raise a storm of indignation in 
our self-governing colonies so violent 
and enduring that it would shake the 
fabric of the British Empire. This is 
well understood from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other, and hence the ene- 
mies will do all they can to cajole or 
frighten the English Government to 
be magnanimous in victory. Continen- 
tal governments will contrive that pres- 
sure will be brought to bear on them 
by their own subjects to excuse their 
action in offering this advice, and more 
than one continental power would be 
glad to have a safe opportunity, under 
the mask of friendship, to deal a deadly 
blow at Great Britain. England cannot 
count on the friendship of any Euro- 
pean power, except Italy. ‘The main 
interest of that country is certainly, at 
the present moment, to preserve the 
conditions of political power in the 
Mediterranean. If the English suprem- 
acy in that sea were to pass away, it 
would, of necessity, be replaced by that 
of France; and every Italian very well 
knows that there is hardly any question 
on which Frenchmen, of all parties, are 
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more agreed upon than in dislike to the 
unity of Italy. Hence, Italy may al- 
ways be counted on as a possible ally 
of England, notwithstanding that she 
has legitimate grounds for complaint at 
the studied accord of England with 
France in such questions as Morocco, 
Tunis, and Siam, The interests which 
are common to Italy and England are 
not likely to be forgotten so long as the 
destinies of the former country are in 
the hands of Visconti Venosta, who is 
the last living friend of Cavour, a man 
for whom the founder of Italian unity 
had a most particular regard and re- 
spect, and who has, in his turn, always 
held firmly to the policy of the greatest 
statesman of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. As regards the 
other great powers, there is nothing to 
expect from them. They will take 
every opportunity to thwart and dam- 
age England. They are jealous of her 
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prosperity, and especially of the law- 
abiding and, at the same time, liberty- 
loving character of the nation. They 
look with envious eyes on the homo- 
geneity of our people and on the solid- 
ity of our State. And they are ren- 
dered more malicious when they think 
of their own rickety internal condition. 
Should they attempt to interfere in 
South Africa the more clearly they are 
made to understand that their advice, 
however disinterested they may repre- 
sent it to be, will not be listened to, 
the less likely they are to press it. 
Firmness now is the only way to avert 
dangerous complications or ruinous hu- 
miliation. The plain course for Eng- 
land to adopt is to knit together more 
firmly those rising and vigorous young 
nations, which we call self-governing 
colonies, to hold out the hand of friend- 
ship to Italy, and to stand to arms. 
Rowland Blennerhassett. 
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It is our misfortune, as we go on- 
wards through life, engrossed mainly, 
and pardonably enough, by the present, 
that the successive phases of existence 
are apt to come upon us before we have 
quite realized how we are to bear our- 
selves in them. By the time we are be- 
ginning to learn they have nearly 
passed, it may be, and the picture of 
the immediate future presents itself in 
yet another focus, that surprises us 
afresh. The joins of life are apt to be 
awkward, unless the join is very skil- 
fully made, and the one we are about 
to consider is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult of them all. It is a time that 
stands half-way between youth and 


age, giving a hand to each; with many 
of the drawbacks of both, and all the 
advantages of neither; a time which is 


a strange and inconsistent medley of 


warring possibilities and impossibilities, 
still retaining some of the aptitudes and 
predilections of youth, without its glo- 
rious convictions of success, but tinged 
with a secret acceptance of defeat. 
which yet falls short of the detinite and 
dignified renunciation that accompan- 
ies old age. That secret acceptance of 
the inevitable, that inward renuncia- 
tion—of which the world need not al- 
ways know—is a lesson that we all 
have to learn; and, like other lessons, if 
we do it in a hurry, we shall acquire it 
but imperfectly. If we learn to re- 
nounce, as we go on, with dignity and 
silence, our sufferings in so doing—if 
we are wise they will scarcely deserve 
the name—will not be magnified by be- 
ing seen through cther people's at- 




















tempts at sympathy. Arrived at mid- 
dle age, it is very possible that most 
of us will have been called upon to re- 
nounce a good deal; we started, prob- 
ably, with the conviction that our 
heads would strike the stars, and we 
have become strangely reconciled to 
the fact that they do not reach the ceil- 
ing. But it was, no doubt, better to 
start with the loftier idea; a man 
should allow a good margin for shrink- 
age in his visions of the future. And 
it is curious, it is pathetic, to see with 
what ease we may accomplish the 
gradual descent to the lower level, on 
which we find ourselves at last going 
along, if in somewhat less heroic fash- 
ion than we anticipated, yet on the 
whole comfortably and happily. We 
have accepted a good deal, we have 
learnt how to carry our burdens in the 
way that is easiest.. We are no longer 
storm-tossed; we know pretty much, ar- 
rived at this stage, what we are going 
to do, those of us who thought they 
were going to do anything. The fact of 
taking life on a lower level of expecta- 
tions makes it all the more likely that 
those expectations will be fulfilled. We 
have, with some easing of conscience, 
accepted certain characteristics and 
manifestations on our own part as in- 
evitable, secretly and involuntarily 
cherishing a hope that where these do 
not fit in with those of our surround- 
ings, it may yet be possible that other 
people should alter theirs. We are, 
some of us, arrived at this stage, still 
in the relation of being younger, with 
reference to persons surviving of the 
generations who preceded us, and are 
beginning to understand a little, now 
that we have a grown-up generation 
following us, what the difficulties and 
trials of the older people may have been 
in their relation to ourselves. We have 
a certain number of friends, a still 
larger number of acquaintances, of our 
own standing, of whom we observe 
with interest and note with some sur- 
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prise that in many respects they do not 
remain as they were when we were all 
younger. Is this time, then, under these 
conditions, as happy as that which pre- 
ceded it? Is it even, as some of the 
contented would have it, likely to be 
happier? If it is, then one drawback, 
I fear, it must have, that of approach- 
ing moré nearly to its happiness. At 
any rate, the question, however often 
debated, has not much of a practical 
bearing; we are not called upon fortu- 
nately, to choose at which stage of life 
we would prefer to be. We may, there- 
fore, enjoy the peace that comes from 
the inevitable. But one thing is prob- 
ably certain: that, on the whole, this 
stage of existence is pre-eminently im- 
portant as a factor in our intercourse 
with our fellow creatures. The govern- 
ment of the family life in the large 
majority of cases is mainly in the hands 
of the middle-aged; it is they who deter- 
mine its general tone, spirit, and at- 
mosphere. This is a heavy responsibil- 
ity to bear, and those upon whom it 
is laid can claim indulgence neither on 
the score of youth nor on that of age; 
they are old enough to perceive their 
mistakes, but not too old to correct 
them. It is they who create the atmos- 
phere which surrounds their little com- 
munity. And the atmosphere—figura- 
tive as well as actual—breathed by hu- 
man beings during their passage from 
infancy to maturity is of incalculable 
importance; it can save, or it may de- 
stroy. The young, it is true, carry an 
atmosphere of their own with them 
through these early years, full of 
brightness and color, precious, indeed, 
to their surroundings. But, as time 
goes on, a gradual individual differenti- 
ation takes place; the bright, dancing 
glow, which shed a general radiance 
over everything fades away; and we 
are seen, each of us, aS We are, as we 
have made ourselves during the pas- 
sage of the years, surrounded by our 
own special atmosphere, unsoftened by 
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the golden haze of youth on the one 
hand, or by the silvery mists of age on 
the other. Middle age is seen in an un- 
becoming light. There is not much ro- 
mance, much mystery about it; it is 
not often sung by the poets. Now it is 
that we must stand forth with such 
characteristics for good or evil as we 
have made our own by a never-ceasing, 
if unconscious, process of selection 
from successive possibilities. The 
range of those possibilities is apt to nar- 
row curiously as time goes on, unless 
Wwe are always on the watch. We lie in 
a constant danger of our interests ex- 
tending abnormally in one or two di- 
rections and dwindling in others, until, 
arrived at the moment when we are 
called upon to govern, when our minds 
and our judgment should, by long ex- 
ercise, be more pliable than ever, more 
open, more ready to respond to any 
and every appeal to our sympathy or 
experience, we find, on the contrary, 
that we have gradually become | ab- 
sorbed, from circumstances as well as 
from individual bias, in a limited set 
of interests, sometimes, indeed, exclu- 
sively of a personal nature, and that 
our outlets and our inlets are, in other 
directions closed. The question we 
have to ask and to answer is, need our 
characters deteriorate, as our physical 
constitutions are bound to do, with the 
passage of time? Not if we are careful 
to keep a watch over the innate pro- 
clivities by which we are so mysteri- 
ously governed. This is not an idle 
query; it is one, on the contrary, which 
should be earnestly considered and may 
be fruitfully discussed, since the an- 
swer lies in our own hands, to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than we are inclined 
to believe at the first blush. We are 
apt to go astray from the fact that we 
generally discuss it in relation to the 
phenomena unpleasant to ourselves 
that we observe in other people. That 
is not so profitable. When we come to 
consider the question not merely aca- 
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demically, but as bearing upon our own 
daily action, we shall probably be in- 
clined to admit that, as time goes on, 
we have a tendency to relax the watch 
over ourselves, and to yield more and 
more to the increasing indolence that 
comes with the years, to let our moral 
muscles become as stiff as the material 
ones from the decrease in their use. 
Most people, arrived at that middle 
term of life of which we are speaking, 
know that to keep themselves in what 
is called good condition, as to their phy- 
sical being, depends almost entirely 
upon a sage ordering of both the active 
and the quiescent scheme of life, by 
the requisite amount of activity as well 
as of self-denial. That it is possible in 
various unheroic ways to exercise this 
self-denial, we may, any of us, deduce 
from the conversation of our older 
neighbors at dinner, who will, with 
unnecessary communicativeness, tell us 
what exact portion of the bill of fare is 
forbidden to them, and what are the 
threatened penalties that make them 
forego the enjoyment of what others 
are enjoying around them. If this form 
of material self-denial is possible, then 
the same men and women ought cer- 
tainly to be able to achieve it in the 
moral order as well, given that they 
have the same conviction of the neces- 
sity of doing so. There does not seem 
to be any eternal reason why, since 
they are able so well to regulate some 
of their appetites, they should not be 
able to keep watch over their words, 
actions and tendencies as well. Many 
a middle-aged man who uses dumb- 
bells, or fences, to keep his muscles in 
order, walks and rides for a given time 
every day to have the requisite amount 
of exercise, avoids over-fatigue and un- 
wholesome food, would, no doubt, if he 
brought the same amount of purpose to 
bear on the moral side of his nature, 
have results just as_ profitable, and 
would find the will kept as pliable as 
the muscles. But the obstacle’ to 
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achieving the latter is that it occurs to 
him to do the one thing, and that it 
does not occur to him to do the other. 
We are accustomed also to take for 
granted as a matter of course that we 
can keep the muscles of our intellectual 
faculties, so to speak, in good order by 
like means. We can keep our memory 
pliable by exercise. We can “keep up,” 
according to the customary phrase, our 
knowledge of the various branches of 
learning we may formerly have ac- 
quired. But the side of us that matters 
incalculably the most, both as far as 
our own comfort is concerned and that 
of the companions of our daily life, that 
is the necessity of keeping our moral 
system in good order, ready to respond 
to any demand upon it, this, in some 
strange way, we seem absolutely to dis- 
regard. We are apt to believe that, in 
flat contradiction to the principles that 
we recognize as governing the rest of 
our being, our moral side will remain, 
without any conscious effort of our 
own, in that eminently-desirable condi- 
tion to which we are conscious (even 
if we do not categorically formulate 
that consciousness) of having by the 
mere lapse of years attained. But in 
this we are probably mistaken. It is 
likely that in the moral order, as in 
every other there is no possibility of 
standing still. For if we would keep 
ourselves up to the level of our best 
possibilities, impulse, intention, and ef- 
fort require to be renewed day by day, 
by conscious and repeated endeavor, 
as surely as the wear and tear of our 
bodies requires to be repaired by fresh, 
daily material, as surely as our bodily 
muscles require exercise if they are not 
to stiffen. But it is probable that in 
the majority of cases unfortunately 
that strenuous daily endeavor is want- 
ing. And chiefly for the reason that, 
although we are more than ready to ad- 
mit the necessity of arriving at a given 
result, we do not sufficiently consider 
the details by which we shall attain it. 
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I say this with extreme diffidence. I 
am aware that most men and women 
in this country have been brought up 
according to the precepts of a very 
beautiful spirituai code, by which they, 
in all good faith, take for granted that 
their lives are governed; and I know 
also, and am glad to know it, that there 
are many whose daily actions are on 
broad lines governed by that code, in 
so far as it is possible to govern by it 
the lives of a time so absolutely re- 
moved from it by chronology, by racial 
temperament, point of view, and politi- 
eal conditions. But I have observed 
that even those whose constant thought 
is to live up to that spiritual code—I 
speak of them with reverent and genu- 
ine admiration—do not always seem 
able to carry out its broad, general prin- 
ciples in detail. I have noticed, to cite 
but one instance, that such a one who 
would take for granted the desirability 
of loving his neighbor as himself, or of 
rejoicing with those who rejoice, can 
yet be maddened, and not conceal the 
fact, at having to endure on some quite 
unimportant occasion the manifestation 
of his neighbor’s uncongenial hobby. I 
have seen that he is apt thus to estrange 
that neighbor’s affection, making the 
latter as well as himself sin against the 
precept we have just quoted. It was 
St. Theresa, I believe, who said 
that by thinking of heaven for a 
quarter of an hour every day one might 
hope to deserve it. I should doubt if 
the majority of those who are enjoying 
a comfortable middle age deliberately 
spend that amount of time in thinking 
of their own moral condition. And yet 
it might no doubt be well and profitably 
spent by each of us in endeavoring to 
translate into the terms of daily life 
some of the stimulating and noble 
maxims we have in the code we have 
been speaking of, as well as in the writ- 
ings of the great moralists of every 
time, and in considering how by the 
light of them, we may make the best 
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of our relation to that tiny corner of 
the universe which constitutes our sur- 
rounding. And here lies a seeming 
difficulty—a seeming one, I say, for 
from the moment we recognize it we 
are on the road to overcoming it—that 
the occasions in daily life in which our 
fallibility finds us out, the fruitful op- 
portunities for friction that are most 
likely to come in our way, appear to us 
so ridiculously out of proportion to 
those great moral maxims that it seems 
almost absurd to bring the one to bear 
upon the other. This discrepancy is 
bound to be a handicap in the attain- 
ment of that perfect character, with re- 
spect to which the middle-aged are, 
perhaps, at a special disadvantage, not 
because they are naturally more wick- 
ed than the young, but simply because 
they have unhappily no one who is en- 
titled to point out to them their short- 
comings. This is a terrible disability 
under which they labor; that they are 
no longer in regard to any one in statu 
pupillari. This may not sound at the 
first blush, perhaps, an altogether un- 
pleasant condition; but there is no 
doubt that the human being who is not 
criticized is not corrected. Criticized, 
that is to say, to his face, and given 
the opportunity of comparing other peo- 
ple’s views of what his conduct ought 
to be with what it actually is. As so- 
ciety is at present constituted, it is not 
the custom for one person to tell an- 
other, at the period when both may be 
supposed to have gone through one-half 
of their life with tolerable credit and 
dignity, wherein nevertheless that ex- 
istence may have displayed shortcom- 
ings of which the offender was, per- 
haps, not aware. Such a comment, if 
gratuitously offered, would be offen- 
sive from contemporaries, intolerable 
from a younger generation, pardonable 
perhaps from an older generation still, 
from whom it would be accepted, how- 
ever, with a kind of irritated indul- 
gence, as being due to a general decay 
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of perception. The only thing, there- 
fore, to supplement this lack of ex- 
pressed public opinion is to exercise the 
most rigid self-criticism, if we would 
not have our peculiarities extend in 
every direction uncurbed. When I 
speak of the ‘absence of criticism, I 
mean, of course, its absence as applied 
to the shortcomings of private life, not 
to those displayed in the light of day 
by persons who take part in public life, 
and who are bound to get a rough and 
ready (and, on the whole, tolerably 
just) all-round view of their own char- 
acter, if they have calmness to examine 
and disentangle, and take the average 
of the evidence of friends and foes. It 
is not of these occasional helps to con- 
duct that I am speaking. Nor have I 
left out entirely in my calculations the 
criticism incidental to daily family life, 
where, however, the wear and tear of 
circumstance, and the fact that such 
criticism is generally engendered in 
moments of collision, deprives it of 
some of its permanent value as an ex- 
presion of deliberate opinion. But 
when all this is said and done, it re- 
mains sadly evident that, arrived at 
this stage of existence, the only direc- 
tion to which we may look for effectual 
help is, within ourselves. It is no good 
blinking the fact that this makes our 
task much more difficult. Compare the 
outlook, the condition of younger peo- 
ple in this respect, the greater chances 
that are given them, the greater help 
they receive in working out their per- 
fection, even if they do not always 
make the most of their advantages. We 
had those chances, too, doubtless; we 
probably received as much help, and, 
I have no doubt, that in a more or less 
degree we profited by it. But were we 
told—many of us do not seem to remem- 
ber it—that the struggle was to be a 
never-ending one; that when we left off 
being taught we should still have to 
learn; that from the moment we ceased 
struggling upwards we should insensi- 
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bly begin sliding down again? That 
is what we need to realize, what we 
ought to make ourselves realize, at that 
moment when, our earlier impetuous 
onslaught on the interests of life over, 
we have leisure to look around us, and 
look within ourselves, by the light of 
the experience we have gained. Then 
it is that, some of the breathless claims 
of existence being satisfied, we find that 
conduct is the chief occupation that is 
left to us, and the most important of 
all. The young, on their first eager en- 
trance into grown-up life, may well be 
forgiven if they do not sufficiently con- 
sider their words and actions, and 
watch the development of their own 
character and its effect upon other peo- 
ple; for they are, and they should be, 
far too busy perceiving, learning, ex- 
panding, choosing careers, love-making, 
wondering, yearning, distinguishing, to 
be able to concentrate their attention 
on mere conduct. This state of things 
also may, no doubt, have its drawbacks, 
but we will not dwell on them at this 
moment, for it is not the pitfalls inci- 
dental to youth that we are considering, 
but rather such as lie in the path of 
those older people, say between forty 
and fifty, for whom, in the eyes of 
youth nothing is left but a dull acquies- 
cence, and such enjoyment of a senile 
kind as they may derive from looking 
on at the manifestations of the gener- 
ation that is following them. But the 
problem, alas! is not so simple, as those 
same young people will find when, hav- 
ing in their turn, and almost without 
knowing it, made the inevitable step 
onwards, they find themselves, still en- 
joying a good deal of vigor of mind and 
body, standing where their fathers 
stood but now. No, life at this stage 
is not entirely quiescent, not wholly 
retrospective, does not occupy itself ex- 
clusively with looking on at others, 
young and interesting though they may 
be—it would be easier to deal with if it 
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What then is our outlook, arrived at 
that moment that is called middle age? 
What is the prospect visible from that 
stretch of level country? This time, 
when we are young enough to remem- 
ber, old enough to foresee, is the time, 
if ever, to pause and look. It is good 
so at intervals to take stock of exist- 
ence, as it were; it is well to realize 
where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing. That outlook, to be sure, is not 
the same in every case, and the factor 
that makes the great difference is 
whether we are looking at it from the 
point of view of another generation or 
exclusively from ourown. The older peo- 
ple who are guiding others along the road 
feel, in a measure, actually responsible 
for its aspect; it no longer looks to them 
quite as it would look if they were 
wandering along it with no one else to 
consider. We all know how the mere 
fact of displaying a place familiar to 
us, be it only a garden path ten feet 
long, to some one who is seeing it for 
the first time, imports into our view 
of it something that makes us_ see it 
over again under a new aspect, too. 
There is a received opinion that those 
who have young people round them re- 
main younger themselves, they are kept 
more in touch with a young point of 
view, and even join more in youthful 
pursuits; and in some respects, no 
doubt that is so. But it is well also 
to realize that the very fact of being 
surrounded with youth and its ardent 
pursuit of life, whether it be of ideals 
of illusions, or only of pleasure, may 
make us feel incalculably older, for it 
accentuates and defines quite clearly a 
difference which in the absence of that 
point of comparison may be only vague- 
ly suspected. I remember hearing a 
girl of twenty say to a mother about 
twice that age—they were speaking of 
some third person of would-be sprightli- 
ness—“I’m so glad you're not vivacious. 
It’s not nice to be vivacious when 
you’re old.” Old! What a strange 
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sound that word has to those who, until 
they heard it applied to themselves, 
were hardly conscious of being no 
longer young! And yet it is, perhaps, 
not a bad thing to realize that there are 
people round us for whom we are a 
living epitome of the life on which they 
are entering, for whose conception of 
old age—even though formed, as it may 
appear to us, somewhat prematurely— 
we are responsible; people who, seeing 
us in that light, take for granted on our 
part a certain seemly dignity, which 
they rightly consider one of the 
attributes of the venerable. To be 
sure we none of us want to be vener- 
able before our time ... well, it lies 
in our own power to remain young, in 
all save the number of our years. But 
let us do it wisely. Let it be the ab- 
surdities of youth that we reject, while 
we retain its essential informing spirit. 
Youth can be manifested in other ways 
than by undue vivacity of demeanor, 
and we can keep it while we remain 
young in heart, in mind, in point of 
view, in adaptability, in energy, in use- 
fulness, and above all—in Hope. That 
is the mainspring, the sense that there 
are still possibilities here below, what- 
ever stage of existence we have arrived 
at. While there is Hope there is Life, 
is another and equally true form of the 
saying we have all clung to in our need. 
And the best thing that older people 
can do for the younger is, when these 
would fain look into the crystal ball of 
the future, to show them in it the image 
of a life lived in its fulness, enjoyed 
and made the most of to the end; a 
life that remembers the past without 
regretting it, that knows how to enjoy 
the present, and that dares to look for- 
ward to the future. And of these 
times, most of us will agree that the 
most important of all is the present. 
The future, however much we look 
forward, is bound to become the pres- 
ent before we have to deal with it, and 
it matters unspeakably to our happi- 
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ness that it should be made the most 
of. This sounds an obvious platitude, 
but it is worth saying nevertheless. 

I remember a most bitter disappoint- 
ment of my early youth. We were go- 
ing up, a large party, into some very 
high edifice, from which we were to 
obtain a peerless view. As we went up, 
we kept catching glimpses of the sur- 
rounding country, and of the prospect 
which we knew was awaiting us, and 
we called one to the other with cries of 
ecstatic surprise, to look as we went. 
But some of us made up our minds 
that we would not look at all on the 
way, but would wait until we got quite 
to the top, and could gaze all round us 
from the highest point attainable and 
see the glorious sight in its entirety. 
But alas! what was the result? Ar- 
rived at the top, we found a mist had 
arisen, and that view, which we had 
not looked at while we could, was en- 
tirely hidden from us, and as far as 
Wwe were concerned remained so for- 
ever. This is not unlike what we are 
apt to do with our lives. Our minds, 
our hopes are so fixed upon what we 
shall see presently, the glorious sur- 
roundings that will be ours when we 
get to the top (the top, save the mark!) 
that we have not the sense to look 
round us on the way, to make the most 
of every bright prospect we pass on 
the road, to know that it is not the fu- 
ture alone that must be contemplated, 
but that the present and its outlook 
must be jealously made the most of as 
well. 

It is curious how long it persists, that 
habit of adjusting our existence, mainly 
with reference to the future. We are 
insensibly thinking all the time what 
we shall do next, with the secret con- 
viction that when we do it, it will prob- 
ably set right any mistakes that we 
may have made or may be making. But 
it is what we are doing that matters 
more than what we shall do. And, 
above all, still more than what we are 
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doing what we are being. Let us real- 
ize that it matters supremely at this 
stage what we are, both to ourselves 
and others. It matters to those of our 
own standing with whom we are 
brought into daily contact by the neces- 
sities of exacting mutual requirement, 
and, above all, does it matter to those 
who are younger, for to them we must 
give something to imitate. This is an- 
other terrible weight of responsibility 
brought us by the years, that we are 
expected to be able, ready, willing to 
set the example of conduct, as well as 
explain its theory; that we are supposed 
by the mere lapse of time to be quali- 
fied to impart to the younger people 
about us a satisfactory moral training. 
Is there anything else in this world that 
we should venture to teach under the 
like conditions? Ask a man of fifty 
who was a scholar in his youth, but 
who has unhappily been hindered by 
circumstances from continuing his 
studies, to coach a boy for a scholar- 
ship;—he will say with reason he is 
too rusty. Ask a woman who once 
played the piano brilliantly, but does so 
no longer, to perform at a concert. She 
will say her fingers are too stiff. Ask 
a noted pedestrian who is out of train- 
ing to come with you for a mountain 
climb, he will reply that he is no longer 
in condition. But ask a man or woman 
either, of the age in which, if only for 
the purpose of argument, I may be al- 
lowed to assume that the moral muscle 
has insensibly and unconsciously dete- 
riorated, to direct a young mind and 
heart entering upon life, to coach the 
owner for the scholarships that are won 
through the teachings of experience, 
then, indeed, there is no question of 
hanging back. We are all of us ready 
to shower instruction, albeit of a most 
desultory kind, upon those whom an 
accident of chronology has made our 
disciples. For this branch of tuition, 
the most important of all, there is no 
need, it would seem, to keep ourselves 
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in training; we do not wait to consider 
whether by daily thought for the sub- 
ject, by daily watchfulness of our own 
tendencies and our own deficiencies, 
our moral sense is still, so to speak, 
qualified to perform in public. Nobody 
raises that question. The position of 
guiding and exhorting others, 

privilege of being looked up 

listened to, followed, which 

youth can be acquired only by 
superiority, whether of merit, of 
endowments, or only of assurance, be- 
comes ours with the efflux of time by 
prescriptive right; the mere number of 
our superimposed years can lift us to 
a sufficiently lofty eminence to speak 
from. Then it is that we are liable to 
fall into a great danger, that of propa- 
gating a moral code of a spasmodic 
and intermittent character, based main- 
ly on considerations of our own idiosyn- 
crasies, comfort or convenience, on the 
regrettable discrepancies we find be- 
tween our own point of view and that 
of the persons we are instructing. It 
behooves us to guard against this dan- 
ger. It behooves us, since we are each 
of us, so to speak, going to occupy a 
Chair of Conduct, to keep ourselves in 
a fit condition to do so by consciously 
making a daily and persistent stand 
against the deteriorating effect of the 
conditions which surround us at this 
stage. I am not speaking of the partic- 
ular form of deterioration liable to at- 
tend each different calling or phase of 
existence, although I should like to try 
to realize and examine some of these 
in another place; for as surely as some 
forms of industry present special dan- 
gers, as surely as workers in lead or 
phosphorus are attacked by certain 
complaints that have to be specially 
guarded against, so certain is it that 
each form that our own particular ex- 
istence takes has its own insidious dan- 
ger, to watch for and guard against. 
It is at this moment of the more gen- 
eral pitfalls incidental to middle age 
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that I am speaking. One—we have al- 
ready considered it—is the absence of 
sufficient and authoritative criticism; 
and as a complement to this, the like- 
lihood of sinking more and more into 
a groove as time goes on, the probabil- 
ity that our own opinions will become 
more and more ineradicable, more un- 
questionably accepted by ourselves 
every year that passes over our heads, 
every time, indeed, that we utter them 
to others, who are expected to listen to 
them with the appearance, at any rate, 
of acquiescence. Another difficulty is 
that, finding we have thus almost un- 
awares slidden into the position of 
moral instructors, we cannot, as in 
other branches of learning, revert des- 
perately for help and equipment to what 
we ourselves learnt in our youth. For 
if we do we shall obviously find that 
most of the maxims we then acquired, 
that now will spring most readily to the 
memory and the lips, have been in most 
eases formulated by the older for the 
benefit of the young, and cannot always 
be used as a safe handrail and efficient 
guide by those who are not in the sub- 
ordinate relation to others. Take, for 
example, that portion of the Catechism 
which recites “My duty towards my 
neighbor,” and which inculcates sub- 
mission, obedience, respect, being meant 
necessarily for those of the age when 
the Catechism is commonly learnt. But 
“My duty towards my neighbor,” for 
the man and woman arrived at matu- 
rity, must, equally necessarily, take on 
another aspect. The maxims then fol- 
lowed should not, and cannot, be those 
prescribed in the Catechism, although 
they should be the counterpart of these, 
and render their execution possible. 
Since it is enjoined on the young that 
they should love, honor and succor 
their parents, submit themselves to 
their governors, teachers, spiritual pas- 
tors and masters, order themselves low- 
ly and reverently to all their betters, it 
is evident that pastors, masters, par- 
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ents, betters, should bear  them- 
selves in a way that may elicit 
and justify such love, honor and 
respect. It is not easy to achieve 
this successfully. But the difficulty 
would certainly be lessened if we were 
quite clear that we wanted to achieve 
it, and had the necessity of doing so, 
the deliberate purpose, before our 
minds every day and at every turn. 
But what of those who have not this 
incentive, who are not surrounded by 
a younger generation to whom they 
must serve as examples and guides? 
are these more likely or less likely to 
make a success of middle age? They 
should in one way have greater facili- 
ties for doing so, for their attention 
can be concentrated on themselves in- 
stead of others. But, on the other 
hand, having no constant claims on 
them from another generation, tley 
may become unduly absorbed in them- 
selves and the contemplation of their 
own advantages, or their own difficul- 
ties, or perhaps of both, to the exclusion 
of those of other people. The difficul- 
ties incidental to this time—I am speak- 
ing, of course, of average mortals, not 
of the exceptional of either sex who 
may have attained to marked distinc- - 
tion and achieved permanent success— 
are likely to press more hardly upon 
women than on men. Most men in 
these days, when the capacity of public 
service in one form or another appears 
to persist so long, glide on into the 
years without any very perceptible 
change of attitude. A man of fifty-five, 
say, is probably continuing with credit 
to himself the bread-winning or fame- 
winning calling which has been his 
since he arrived at manhood, and tak- 
ing part in the active work of existence; 
and, if he is in fairly good health, is 
probably quite pleased with the world 
still, although life may have been for 
him a succession of compromises with 
fate regarding what he had hoped, what 
he attempted and what he bas achieved. 




















But even if the compromise has been 
a hard one, he may still bear himself 
bravely, provided he does not go about 
the world and complain of the way 
destiny has dealt with him. But a 
woman? what of her, if she have not 
some special occupation which interests 
and absorbs her? The majority of her 
sex too often find themselves somewhat 
stranded in life at this time, when their 
children, if they had any, are independ- 
ent, their own ordinary occupations 
thereby lessened, their youthful pas- 
times are gone, and they find them- 
selves with less mental and physical 
energy than of yore, called upon to put 
something else in the place of the occu- 
pations they have lost. What then? Or 
what of those who have either not mar- 
ried, or not had any thing special to 
do, and now find their hold on desultory 
social intercourse lessened, and them- 
selves not indispensable to the commu- 
nity? Then it is that many women 
who had tried misguidedly to go 
through life without a hobby struggle 
desperately to create for themselves 
under these unfavorably altered condi- 
tions resources that they ought to have 
thought of years before. They develop 
a feverish activity, and try to fill their 
time with occupations which are prob- 
ably laughed at instead of sympathized 
with by their neighbor whose tastes 
may lie another way—so he thinks they 
are not worth doing, according to the 
criterion brought to bear on other peo- 
ple’s pursuits. But it is nothing to 
laugh at. It is something to weep over. 
The spectacle of human beings who 
waste years of delightful possibilities, 
consumed by unavailing, smouldering 
regrets which they have not courage 
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to stamp out and turn their back upon, 
pitiful souls who well may say with 
Dante’s melancholy band: 


senza speme vivemo in disio— 


of all conditions surely the most mis- 
erable. But I have not space enough to 
enter upon all there would be to say if 
we began to discuss the destiny of the 
innumerable women who, arrived at 
this stage, allow themselves to be 
crushed under a weight of negative 
misfortune. Secretly mourning for the 
things they have lost, instead of stead- 
fastly looking upon those they retain, 
they go through the world surrounded 
by darkness instead of by light, and no 
place is the brighter for their presence. 
And yet to try to increase the world’s 
sum of joy and _ light-heartedness 
would, in default of another career, be 
no mean mission, no mean achievement; 
it might well, as a last resource, satis- 
fy as a substitute for the more dazzling 
exploits which we once meant to place 
to our credit. A modern philosopher 
has said that the possibilities of useful- 
ness of every man or woman who has 
tried to be of use increase with each de- 
cade, as their sphere of influence be- 
comes wider and their experience more 
helpful to themselves and others. This 
thought may well comfort those of us 
who have left our youth behind; for it 
is an earnest life that in some of its 
nobler aspects becomes more and more 
worth living as it goes on. To discuss 
as many have done, if it be worth liv- 
ing at all, seems to me a fruitless query; 
whether it is or not, it is the only way 
we know of spending the time. Let 
us make the best of it. 
Florence Bell. 
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A JUDGE’S DILEMMA.* 


To M. le Conseiller de Cassation 
Letellier: 

I thank you, Monsieur, for having 
kindly entrusted to me the dossier that 
was in your possession and of which 
the following are extracts. 

Respectfully, 
Masson-Forestier. 


On Monday, the 13th of April, 1889, 
between nine and ten o’clock in the 
evening, a robbery was committed in 
the railway station at Barneville un- 
der unusually peculiar circumstances. 
The cash box, that is, the box that con- 
tained the station receipts, the box that 
was sent to Paris twice a week, dis- 
appeared from the cashier’s office, dur- 
ing the cashier’s absence. The facts of 
the case were such that they left no 
room for doubt that the thief was an 
employee of the company, and a formal 
investigation cast grave suspicions on 
the assistant-stationmaster, Sénéchal, 
who had been seen in the cashier’s 
office at the very hour in which the 
crime must have been committed. 

Upon Sénéchal’s arrest, an inquiry 
was at once set on foot. Ably conduct- 
ed by M. Carpentier, a magistrate of 
ability and long experience, thoroughly 
versed, moreover, in the conduct of 
criminal cases, it ended in the presenta- 
tion of a case so overwhelming that the 
Chambre des Mises en Accusation of 
Caen decidedly unanimously to remand 
Sénéchal to the Court of Assizes. 

* of a + *~ * + 

The criminal session does not open 
until the month of June. At this time 
M. Carpentier, having reached the age 
limit was placed on the retired list. He 
had left Caen and returned to Cotentin, 
his native place. 


*Translated for The Living Age from the French 
of M. Masson-Forestier. By Annie W. Ayer 
and Helen T. Slate. 


The evening of the day on which Sé- 
néchal was to appear before the Court 
of Assizes, the President, M. de Mau- 
courcy, received unexpectedly from M. 
Carpentier the following document en- 
titled “A few facts in the Sénéchal 
case,” a document which, to judge from 
the tremulous and hurried handwrit- 
ing, had apparently been written under 
the stress of strong emotion. 

M. de Maucourcy was a man of keen 
intelligence, a trifle inclined to be scep- 
tical, but a conscientious magistrate; 
and, in spite of the fatigue entailed on 
a man of his years by the reading of 
such a document, he passed the greater 
part of the night in examining it with 
the most careful attention. 


Document No. 1. 


“It was on April 13th, that the cash 
box was stolen, and on the 16th that a 
fisherman, while drawing in his eelpots, 
found the box in the river. It was 
partly hidden among the reeds. The 
fisherman struck at it with an oar and 
saw that it was a small, oak box with 
iron clamps, the cover of which had 
been broken in. He placed it in his 
boat and carried it to the mayor of his 
commune, who forwarded it to me in 
charge of the gendarmes. Some one 
observed at the time that the box smelt 
as though it had lain in a hen house. 

In the investigation which I conduct- 
ed, everything went to prove that tle 
thief was the assistant-stationmaster, 
Sénéchal. The proofs of his guilt were 
overwhelming. I had been the first to 
accuse him, then I was seized with 
doubt and paused; finally, returning to 
the charge, I renewed my accusations 
more persistently than before. My re- 
port once presented, I was assailed by 
fresh doubts. The more I examined 

















into his case, the more convinced I was 
that I might be mistaken. To-day I am 
almost positive that I have committed 
an error! My conscience urges me to 
tell you this and to explain how I have 
arrived at the conviction that Sénéchal 
is not the real culprit. 

And tomorrow he will appear before 
the Assizes; tomorrow he will be con- 
fronted by the whole formidable struc- 
ture of my arraignment. You will 
doubtless make skilful use of the mate- 
rial with which I have provided you; 
you will bring against this man—it is 
your right as President, your duty, in- 
deed—all that has been unsatisfactory 
and at times strange in certain replies 
he has made to me. But, in truth, I 
ask myself if I have not myself been 
open to reproach. “The worst of er- 
rors,” Bossuet has said,, “is to see 
things as one wishes them to be.” Have 
I not allowed myself, as have so many 
juges @instruction, to interpret too par- 
tially certain replies, being convinced 
beforehand of the prisoner’s guilt? 

In any case, I say to you in all hu- 
mility, monsieur le président, that a 
species of remorse has taken possession 
of me. 

Therefore, I must confess to you that 
the sole object of this document is to 
combat the conclusions of my own re- 
port, that it may induce you to aid the 
jury in the acquittal of this man, and, 
at the same time, to unmask the true 
criminal. With God’s help I am sure 
that the truth will one day be made 
known. 

I shall then have the inestimable sat- 
isfaction, after a life humbly devoted 
to the service of the law, of having 
been able, although removed from my 
oftice, to render to justice a signal ser- 
vice in preventing a lamentable mis- 
take. I trust that in the step I have 
taken you will not see indications—let 
us call things by their right name—of a 
weakening of my faculties. Though 
my body has become fegble enough, my 
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mind is still strong; it does not wander, 
I assure you. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
understand the topography of the place 
where the robbery was committed. 

Imagine a rectangular building, the 
east side of which faces the road, the 
west side the track, and of which the 
shorter north and south sides are inter- 
sected by gates leading to the platform. 
Let us draw a smaller square between 
the waiting-room on one side and the 
entrance and baggage-room on the 
other, communicating by three doors 
with the railway platform. This small 
Square covers a space of some seventy 
metres, which we will divide into three 
sections. In the upper section is the 
office of the stationmaster, in the lower 
the factor’s office; the intermediate sec- 
tion, and here is a most interesting 
point, is divided into two; first, the 
ticket office which is entered from the 
vestibule, then the cashier's office. This 
office and the ticket office, then, are 
back to back. A glass partition sepa- 
rates them, but this partition does not 
open. 

At the time that the box was stolen 
from the cashier’s office, there was at 
the station only the stationmaster, Du- 
bue, the assistant-stationmaster, Séné- 
chal, the ticket agent,Mme. Engelbach, 
and two porters, Grenielle and Lange- 
vin. The other stationmaster, the day- 
assistant, Bastard, had left at seven 
that evening, and Buisson, the cashier, 
had gone home. As to the last two, 
their presence at their respective homes 
which are, moreover, at a long distance 
from the station, is testified to by the 
most trustworthy witnesses. 

If it is certain that only an employee 
of the company could be sufficiently 
familiar with the station to find the box 
in total darkness and dispose of it in 
a few seconds, the conclusion must in- 
evitably be that the author of the 
crime was one of the men who were 
on duty at that moment. 
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* * * * * * * 


It was five minutes of ten; train No. 
87 from Mezidon, which had been in 
for ten minutes, was about to start 
when the conductor of the train ap- 
proached the assistant-stationmaster 
saying, in a tone of surprise: 

“It is strange that I cannot find the 
cash box. ... I went to your room to 
get the key, and I was about to put it 
in the door of the cashier’s office when 
I found that it opened by simply turn- 
ing the knob. I entered. I opened the 
drawer of the desk—the drawer was 
empty.” 

“That is strange,” said the station- 
master, who went at once to the office, 
struck a match, and called loudly to 
one of the porters: “Langevin, go to 
Buisson’s house and see if he took the 
cash box home with him by any chance. 
Hurry. No. 87 is being delayed. I 
shall be reprimanded.” 

Langevin went at once to the house 
of the cashier, whom he found at din- 
ner. Buisson hastened to the station in 
alarm. 

“TI have not got it,” he said; “I put it 
in the drawer as usual, when I left at 
half-past eight. There were nearly 
4000 francs in it.” 

There could be no longer room for 
doubt; the box had been stolen. 

The head stationmaster, M. Dubuc, 
was notified at once and began a min- 
ute investigation of the doings of the 
various employees between half-past 
eight and ten o’clock. 

He began with the ticket agent, but 
no suspicion could be attached to her. 
She never enters the inner part of the 
station, and the partition which is of 
glass and very solid was intact. The 
head stationmaster himself was open to 
no suspicion. He was able to prove 


that at the time of the robbery he was 
dining with his family and a neighbor- 
ing farmer. The conductor of 87 had 
not left his engineer and fireman for a 
single moment during the 


time the 
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train had been in the station. There 
remained only the assistant-stationmas- 
ter, Sénéchal, and the two porters, 
Grenielle and Langevin. These three 
had been sitting together until about 
twenty minutes of ten, in the luggage- 
room, smoking, while Sénéchal read 
aloud from a Paris newspaper. At 
twenty minutes of ten the electric gong 
announced the approach of No. 87; each 
went about his respective duties, Lan- 
gevin to set the switches, Grenielle to 
see to the lamps, and the assistant-sta- 
tionmaster to the waiting-room to see- 
if there were any passengers, although 
there were rarely any for that train. 

Three or four minutes later, Langevin: 
met Sénéchal near the door of the cash- 
ier’s office. 

“Ah! it is you, Monsieur Sénéchal,” 
he said; “I came to tell you that the 
ticket agent said she had heard a noise 
in the cashier’s office.” 

“The cashier’s office,” answered the- 
other, ‘unconcernedly; “I did not hear: 
anything; I was in the waiting-room, 
but there was no one there. Buisson 
left at half-past eight; you see, it is all 
dark.” 

And, taking the lantern from the por- 
ter, he held it aloft, lighting up the in- 
terior of the office. “You see there is 
no one in there,” he said. 

“The ticket agent must have been 
mistaken,” said Langevin, shrugging 
his shoulders. 


These, Monsieur le President, are the 
sole facts that were known and veri- 
fied that night by the head stationmas- 
ter, the only ones, therefore, that are 
certain. I consider that they are more: 
to be depended upon than those which 
developed later. 

* * s * a * o 

To continue. The following day, the 
neighbors of Grenielle, the porter, tes- 
tified that in the early morning they 
had heard a noise near Grenielle’s 
house. They had looked out and had 














seen the man turning over his manure 
heap. His wife had joined him shortly 
after. They wore an air of secrecy, 
spoke in low tones and looked furtively 
about them as though fearful of being 
watched. 

A visit was made to the house that 
morning by the gendarmes, but I know 
not why—perhaps for fear of soiling 
their uniforms—they did not touch the 
manure heap, although they had been 
instructed to make a search there. Per- 
haps, also, the corporal, being related to 
Grenielle’s wife, had conducted only a 
perfunctory and apologetic search. 

* * * = 2 e -_ 

That same day, in response to a tele- 
gram, I arrived at Barneville at one 
o’clock in the afternoon. My first step 
was to summon to the luggage-room 
where I had installed myself with my 
clerk, the assistant-stationmaster, Séné- 
chal, and the two porters. 

“The thief,” I said, looking at them 
sternly, “is one of you three. You shall 
not leave this room without my having 
made an arrest.” Then, profiting by 
their stupefaction, I went on: “Come, 
speak, whom do you suspect, Gren- 
ielle?”’ 

“No one, monsieur le juge.” 

“And you, Sénéchal, whom do you 
suspect?” 

The stationmaster answered brusque- 
ly, and in a resolute tone: 

“If I must accuse some one, I say that 
I should be inclined to suspect Gren- 
ielle, who knows where the cashier 
hangs his key in the stationmaster’s 
office.” 

“You know, too!” retorted Grenielle, 
with sudden anger. 

“Quite true.” 

“And you?’ I asked Langevin, “do 
you know where the key hangs?” 

“No, monsieur; I never clean the 
offices; Grenielle has charge of them.” 

“Also quite true,” remarked the sta- 
tionmaster. 

“Which do you suspect? Your chief 
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or your comrade?” | asked Langevin, 
“speak frankly.” 

Langevin, a big, sturdy, dull-witted 
fellow, remained a long time in indi- 
cision, turning his head from side to 
side, looking first at Sénéchal, then at 
Grenielle. At last he said, slowly: 

“Monsieur Sénéchal cannot be a thief, 
that is quite certain.” 

“And Grenielle?”’ 

“Or Grenielle—either—” 

There was a peculiar tone in his as- 
sertion of Grenielle’s innocence. Lan- 
gevin’s manner was by no means as 
assured as before. I was struck by it 
and so was my clerk. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing so dry as a_ proces 
verbal. It is a thing without life, re- 
producing neither the faces of the 
individuals nor their tones or ac- 
cent. 

Alas! I am no writer, Monsieur le 
President, or I could find words to 
make you see this Grenielle—a cunning, 
close-mouthed fellow, his face disfig- 
ured by a scar. He had been drinking 
before coming to make his deposition, 
and poisoned the air with the fumes of 
brandy. The scoundrel! On the other 
hand, the refined face of the station- 
master, Sénéchal bespoke honesty and 
sincerity. His gestures were quiet and 
self-contained. He expressed himself 
without a shadow of hesitation, and 
answered my questions at once, even 
when he saw me deliberate long before 
putting them. 

When I was informed of the peculiar 
actions which Grenielle’s neighbors had 
noticed early that morning, I ques- 
tioned him, asking him why he had 
risen so early. 

“Because—I had an attack of colic,” 
was the reply. 

“And your wife—why did she come 
down?” 

“Because I was so long in coming 
back.” 

“You were talking in low tones?” 
“Dame—when one bas a stomach-ache 
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one does not shout it from the house- 
tops.” 

I then sent for the gendarmes and 
asked whether they had examined 
Grenielle’s manure heap. On their re- 
ply in the negative, I asked the mayor 
for two laborers who, in my presence, 
turned over the pile from top to bottom. 
The men found nothing; but I must re- 
cord the fact which I omitted to enter 
in the dossier—they declared that the 
manure pile seemed to have been 
freshly turned. I requested the mayor 
to instruct the neighbors to watch 
Grenielle carefully. This they were all 
the more willing to do as they disliked 
the fellow, who had many times robbed 
them of rabbits and poultry. But it 
seems that the rascal has the faculty 
of at once disposing of every trace of 
his ill-gotten gains. The surveillance 
on which I had counted so much, result- 
ed in nothing; the neighbors must have 
been indiscreet for Grenielle, for two 
days, did not stir out of his house ex- 
cept to go to the station and back. He 
doubtless knew that he was watched. 

We already know that on the follow- 
ing day, that is, Wednesday, the rifled 
cash box was found in the river, a 
kilometre distant. It was evident that 
neither Sénéchal nor Grenielle could 
have placed it there, both having re- 
mained at home, but Grenielle’s wife 
had been absent for an hour on Tues- 
day, ostensibly to gather food for her 
rabbits. A girl who was watching her 
testified, however, that on her return 
she had only a small handful of dande- 
lions. This is suspicious, doubly so, as a 
neighbor, who had seen her start, de- 
posed that her skirt was more distend- 
er than usual and that she walked awk- 


wardly. On the other hand, no one had 


seen Mile. Sénéchal leave the house. I 
forgot to mention that Sénéchal is a 
bachelor and lives with his sister. (It 
seemsthat this poor young girl, prostrat- 
ed by the charge against her brother, 
passes the entire day in weeping, and 
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does not dare to show herself. It is 
true that the search made by the gen- 
darmes was conducted in a most brutal 
fashion. The corporal was doubtless 
angry because I had publicly repri- 
manded him for the carelessness with 
which he had searched the Grenielle 
house.) 

That evening I went myself to the 
house of the porter. I ordered all the 
flooring in the room to be torn up, in 
order to see if there were not some hid- 
ing place. We found a hole near the 
chimney, but it was empty. Grenielle 
declared that the hiding-place, if it 
were one, was there when he moved 
into the house. I thought that as he 
said this he exchanged a furtive glance 
with his wife, and that when I said, 
“It is possible,” there was a suspicion 
of a grin on his face. 


To sum the matter up. I recog- 
nized, as I took the train at 
nine o’clock that night to return 


to Lesieux, that the affair would have 
to be added to the category already too 
long, alas of crimes which there is no 
means of solving save by deduction, 
based on probability. It was some- 
thing, however, to be certain that the 
perpetration of the crime lay between 
one of two men, Sénéchal and Gren- 
ielle, since upon me devolved the task 
of fixing the guilt upon one or the other. 
* * * * * * * 

Perhaps I should, before this, have 
drawn a parallel between these two 
men, as to their past, their habits and 
their morals. 

Greneille and his wife are of ill-re- 
pute. The man was formerly em- 
ployed as a teamster by a dyer at El- 
beuf, and was addicted to intemper- 
ance. His wife, although nothing de- 
finite can be proved against her, passes 
for a woman of bad habits. She has 
often complained of brutality on the 
part of her husband who beats her and 
leaves her without a penny. They have 
one child, a daugbter, whom the grand- 




















parents, small farmers at Tourville-la- 


Baignarde, have taken out of pity. 
Grenielle’s record with the company is 
bad. He is reported to be deeply in 
debt. A year ago he was sold out by 
the sheriff. He is evidently an irre- 
sponsible fellow. If he has been re- 
tained by the company, he owes it sole- 
ly to the protection of a deputy whose 
name it is best not to mention here. 

On the other hand, Sénéchal’s repu- 
tation is above reproach. He lives very 
quietly with a younger sister. He had 
been employed for a long time by the 
East Algerian R. R. Co., which he left 
with excellent references. He has had 
a good education. He writes well, and 
can draw up an excellent report. He 
is extremely steady in his habits. The 
only luxury in which he and his sister 
indulge is a piano. Except that he is 
looked upon as holding himself above 
his position, Sénéchal is well enough 
liked. He would shortly have been 
promoted to the position of head sta- 
tionmaster. How can one believe that 
such a man, free from debt, whose posi- 
tion was about to be sensibly improved, 
would, out of pure covetousness risk a 
felon’s cell? 

It was plain that between these two 
I could not hesitate. On Tuesday even- 
ing, therefore, on leaving, I gave orders 
to the corporal of gendarmes for the 
arrest of Grenielle, announcing that I 
would continue the examination at 
Lesieux. I left, absolutely convinced 
of the guilt of this man. And yet, to- 
day Grenielle is at liberty and Sénéchal 
is to take his place on the bench of 
shame! 

* * * ae * * ok 

What extraordinary occurrence, you 
ask, has taken place to totally change 
the aspect of affairs? Only this: Mme. 
Engelback, the ticket-agent has testified 
that she saw Sénéchal in the cashier's 
office at the moment the robbery was 
committed. 
Have I mentioned that on the 14th, 
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at Barneville, the deposition made by 
this same woman was comparatively 
unimportant? At quarter of ten she 
had heard a noise in the cashier's office, 
and had called to the porter Lan- 
gevin to go and see what was wrong. 
Langevin went at once, stopping only 
to light his lantern, and met Sénéchal 
outside the office door.—Yes, I have al- 
ready made a note of this.—Ah, Mon- 
sieur le President, I am exhausted by 
this lengthy document, which I am 
forced to write in such haste, having 
learned that the case was to come up 
much sooner than I had expected. 

We now come to the very different 
deposition which Mme. Engelbach 
made on the 15th in my office. I re- 
peat it verbatim. 

“Monday night, a little before ten, I 
went up to my rooms—lI live on the top 
floor—and returned immediately to my 
office. I was not absent more than 
three minutes. I opened the slide, ar- 
ranged the tickets and got my change 
in readiness. A soldier came to the 
window and bought a ticket to Caen. 
Seeing no other pasengers, I sat down 
at the back of the office near the glass 
partition that separates my office from 
M. Buisson’s. I was scarcely seated 
when I heard a sound like that of a 
drawer being pulled open. I thought 
that it must be M. Buisson who had 
come back to work. But as the noise 
was repeated, and it struck me that an 
effort was being made to muffle the 
sound, and, moreover, as the gas was 
not lighted, I got up and went to look 
for some one in the baggage-room. I 
found Langevin. ‘Go and see what is 
going on in the cashier's office,’ I said. 
The man lighted his lantern leisurely— 
he is never in a hurry; I then returned 
to my office and going to the glass 
partition I peeped through a place from 
which the paint had been scratched. I 
saw some one, M. Sénéchal, going out 
hastily; he scarcely stopped to fasten 
the door behind him. He turned to the 
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right. Two minutes later he was back 
at the door of the office with Lange- 
vin.” 

The charge was of extreme gravity. 

On my asking her to explain why she 
had not said this before, Mme. Engel- 
bach answered that she had been so 
overcome by the affair that, for the mo- 
ment, she had been unable to recall 
what had taken place. It was only on 
seeing Grenielle arrested that her mem- 
ory had returned to her. 

* * * s 8 e s 

It must be admitted, Monsieur le 

President, that this was a singular re- 


ply. 


* * * * * s s 


Sénéchal was at once arrested and 
taken to Lisieux in the custody of two 
gendarmes. On being brought to my 
office his indignation was extreme, al- 
though he strove to control himself. I 
confronted him with Mme. Engelbach, 
who reiterated her accusation. 

“And you dare, madame,” he ex- 
claimed, “to assert that you saw me 
take the box?” 

“I did not see you take it, monsieur, 
and I did not say so,” she retorted, ve- 
hemently. “I say that I saw you in the 
cashier’s office; I say that I saw you go 
out hastily, but I do not know what 
you were doing there.” 

“You have been talking with Gren- 
ielle.” 

“But—” 

“Yes or no? Have you talked with 
him?” 

“Two words only, yesterday.” 

“Last evening, was it not? At the 
moment that he saw he was to be ar- 
rested. I understand!” 

Sénéchal’s eyes flashed, his voice vi- 
brated, while Mme. Engelbach was 
flushed, uneasy, and, with downcast 
eyes, plucked mechanically at some 
lace on her cloak. 

“What is it?’ I asked. “There is a 
story back of this. Speak!” 


It was Sénéchal who replied. 
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“Oh, every one knows the story. Last 
year Grenielle happened to find out 
something that was not to Mme. Engel- 
bach’s credit—” 

“It is abominable! It is a lie!’ the 
ticket agent cried, with a scarlet face. 
“You are a coward to say such a thing; 
it is fortunate for you that my hus- 
band does not hear you!” . 

... “And so,” Sénéchal went on 
ironically and without heeding her, 
“it was necessary to save Gren- 
ielle, for, if Grenielle were arrest- 
ed and condemned he would talk, 
and, on the day of his summons 
before the Assizes, he would proclaim 
the scandal before the world, and Mme. 
Engelbach would be discharged. More- 
over, the husband of this woman is vio- 
lent, and does not trifle over a matter of 
honor; and so—she remembers just in 
time that she has seen me steal—Ma- 
dame,” he continued, fiercely, “you are 
a miserable woman! You are trying to 
ruin an innocent man that you may re- 
tain your position!” 

I, Monsieur le President, I who was 
present at this scene, I who saw with 
what an air of sincerity Sénéchal spoke 
—But no, I am in too great a hurry to 
proclaim his innocence; I forget that I 
must first prove it to you. I forget that 
I myself began by not seeing that inno- 
cence that none the less must have 
shone before my eyes. . 

* * ok * * ok * 

I set about trying to find out if there 
were any truth in the story about Mme. 
Engelbach. Several persons declared 
that they had heard something against 
her, not from Grenielle himself, who 
is a taciturn individual, but from a man 
named Souprisset, a former employee 
of the company and a comrade of 
Grenielle’s. 

It was of the utmost importance that 
I should find Souprisset; in his hands 
was the key to this mysterious affair. 

I learned that on leaving the com- 
pany he had gone to Brionne, where he 




















had secured a position as sergeant de 
ville. I ordered him to be summoned 
at once. Alas! Souprisset was dead. 

The death of Souprisset removed all 
hope of unmasking this woman, who 
was unquestionably perjuring herself. I, 
therefore, saw myself forced to record 
her testimony and communicate it, such 
as it was, to the procureur of the Re- 
public. 

* = a s o o * 

Little by little, moreover, the charges 
grew. Sénéchal was down, and all 
who chose were free to cast a stone at 
him. For instance, it was now remem- 
bered that for a month past he had 
been much preoccupied, and that often 
on being spoken to he had failed to re- 
ply. From this it was naturally con- 
cluded that he was meditating some 
piece of villainy. 

Then, another porter thought he re- 
membered that a few days before the 
robbery, he had seen Sénéchal enter 
the cashier’s office at the very hour at 
which the robbery was committed the 
following week. A sort of preliminary 
experiment as it were! 

Finally, even the soldier who had 
bought the only ticket that had been 
sold that evening remembered a week 
later that he, too, knew something. He 
says that after having bought his ticket 
seeing that he still had several minutes 
to spare, he left the waiting-room and 
walked towards the iron gates which 
are flanked on either side, both within 
and without the station, by masses of 
shrubbery. There he saw a woman 
who seemed to be trying to escape ob- 
servation—a woman rather _ slight, 
dressed in black, and this woman would 
seem to resemble Sénéchal’s sister. He 
believed that he identified her when I, 
perforce, had them brought face to 
face. 

This soldier had at first inspired me 
with confidence, and this partially ex- 
plains my uncertainty of mind; but I 
learned a short time ago that he is 
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looked upon by his regiment as a 
mauvais sujet, and his captain has told 


me that he considers him an arrant 
liar. 

All these depositions, taken by them- 
selves, when one has not before one the 
faces of those who make them, go to 
swell, you will say, a formidable total, 
and I am forced to admit that the 
Chambre des Mises en Accusation could 
not do otherwise that send Sénéchal up 
before the Assizes. 

One thing, however, is not possible, 
and that is to condemn this man, for, 
after all, there is reasonable doubt. 

Monsieur le President I now bring to 
a close this long and incoherent letter. 
Permit an old man who has spent thir- 
ty-two years in harness, of which 
twenty-four have been devoted to the 
grave duties of juge d’instruction, to ad- 
jure you, by all that is most sacred, by 
the great name of justice whose su- 
preme representative you will be tomor- 
row, to see to it that the real culprit 
takes the place of the unfortunate 
Sénéchal at the bar of the Court of As- 
sizes. 

+ * * *~ * ” > 

One word, I beg of you, Monsieur le 
President, a word that will reassure me 
by showing that you have received this 
communication in time and that you 
have been able to give it your attention. 

Respectfully, 
L. Carpentier. 


Document No. 2 (Telegram). 


To M. L. Carpentier, honorary magis- 
trate, La Mare-aux-Cleres, near Cou- 
tances (Manche). 

Letter received. Read with interest. 
Will telegraph verdict day after to- 
morrow morning. 

De Maucourcy. 


Document No. 3 (Telegram). 


To M. L. Carpentier, ete. 
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Verdict rendered to-night after long 
debate. Sénéchal eight years. hard 


labor. Letter follows. 
De Maucourcy. 


Document No. 4. 

To M. L. Carpentier, etc. 
“Most honored colleague: 

It is not without emotion, believe me, 
that I write to confirm the conviction 
which my telegram announced to you 
this morning. 

Permit me to say first that you over- 
estimate the influence of a president of 


Assizes at the present day. During an 
epoch of Rousseau-esque sentimen- 
tality, our legislators saw fit to 


prohibit our making a final sum- 
ming up of the testimony, a meas- 
ure which had as an immediate re- 
sult a series of scandalous acquittals, 
for the simple reason that the attorney 
has the last word. Reduced, therefore, 
to the role of interrogators, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for us to give any ex- 
pression of opinion. I was thus unable 
either to forward or prevent the con- 
viction. 

Moreover, if one regards from a high- 
er standpoint the verdict rendered by 
the jury, one cannot but reflect that or- 
der and public safety had been gravely 
menaced, and that, beyond doubt, by 
an employee of the company. It was 
needful, therefore, in order to quiet 
public opinion and uphold the majesty 
of the law, that an employee of said 
company should be overtaken by the 
hand of justice. 

You urge with all the authority 
born of long experience and a trained 
mind that the guilty employee is Gren- 
ielle. This conclusion, I cannot help 
feeling, is based more on sentiment 
than on reason. Sénéchal’s personality 
appealed to you; Grenielle’s did not. 
That is all. This point was very strong- 
ly brought out by the representative of 
the Ministére Public, who dwelt, more- 
over, on the fact that it was impossible 
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to cherish for a moment the idea of 
seating Grenielle in the place of Séné- 
chal acquitted. He proved, on the con- 
trary, that as far as Grenielle was con- 
cerned, there could be brought against 
him nothing but vague suppositions 
which amount to nothing. The jury 
which was composed of most estimable 
men, took into account, I think, that in 
acquitting Sénéchal the conviction of 
any one would be impossible; the au- 
dacious crime at Barneville would go 
unpunished, thereby encouraging the 
perpetration of further crimes of like 
sort. The jury, therefore, although 
with some hesitation, declared Séné- 
chal guilty. 

Is he in truth guilty? All human jus- 
tice is fallible, and one is never sure of 
anything, but, in the bottom of my 
heart, I am more inclined to side with 
the jury than with you. I was struck 
with the rapidity with which the theft 
was committed, and Sénéchal seemed 
to me more agile, more subtle, more 
quick-witted than Grenielle, who is a 
loutish fellow—cunning, I admit, but 
stupid. 

Altogether the representatives of jus- 
tice have done all for the best and, in 
so doing, they have done their utmost. 
Cuique Suum, my dear colleague, for 
perfection is not of this world. In 
truth, by looking beyond as you are 
doing, it seems to me that life would 
soon be rendered insupportable and all 
to no purpose. 

Accept the assurances, etc. 

De Maucourcy.” 


Document No. 5. 


To M. de Maucourcy, counsellor of 
the Court of Caen: 


“Monsieur le Président d’Assizes: 

It is plain that it was a mistake on 
my part to attempt to move you to pity. 
In your eyes the main thing is the en- 
forcement of the law. I cannot be as 


























philosophical as you, I cannot lay aside 
as easily the burden of possible respon- 
sibilities. I envy you your serenity of 
mind. In my eyes, Sénéchal is not 
the culprit. He is a victim, and to me 
nothing seems more indefensible, I may 
even say more odious, more revolting 
than the condemnation of an innocent 
man. 

In my retirement I still have suffi- 
cient energy to devote myself to prov- 
ing to the ministry, to the press and to 
the public, that a deplorable miscar- 
riage has taken place. : 

Forgive me for not being able to keep 
under better contro] the emotion that I 
feel, and for replying thus ungraciously 
to your courtesy, and accept the assur- 
ance, etc. 

L. Carpentier.” 


Document No. 6. 


New Caledonia Penitentiary, 
Office of the Director-General, 
Nouméa, Jan. 12th, 1891. 

The director of prisons, chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, has the honor to 
inform M. L. Carpentier, former juge 
d’instruction, by order of M. the Keeper 
of the Seals, Minister of Justice, of the 
result of the investigation conducted 
by him in reference to one Sénéchal 
(Charles Jules), former assistant-sta- 
tionmaster at Barneville, to determine 
as far as possible whether a miscar- 
riage of justice had taken place with 
regard to said Sénéchal. 

The director having summoned the 
prisoner to his office, began by remind- 
ing him that he still had seven years to 
serve, not one day of which would be 
remitted if the stolen money were not 
returned. He then read to the prisoner 
a document bearing the minister’s seal, 
promising that “in case the said Séné- 
chal restored the four thousand francs 
he would, by special grace be accorded 
a remission of three years of his sen- 
tence.” The prisoner made no reply to 
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this, although the communication was 
made to him in the kindest manner, 
save by indignantly and vehemently 
protesting his innocence. 

The director, seeing that for the mo- 
ment nothing could be done with the 
prisoner, dismissed him. 

A few weeks later the director trans- 
mitted to Sénéchal the copy of a letter 
which his sister had written to the hos- 
pital at Caen, in which she applied for 
a position as nurse and repudiated all 
connection with her brother. She spoke 
unreservedly and unsparingly of “the 
miserable wretch” whose crime she re- 
garded with the “utmost abhorrence.” 

Sénéchal was seized with an access 
of fury. He demanded a hearing from 
the director and confessed all to him; 
he related the circumstances of his guilt 
and even indicated the spot where were 
hidden the 4,000 franes (the little foun- 
tain at the lower end of the Barneville 
station). It seems that Sénéchal and 
his sister, wearied and humiliated «by 
the mean and narrow existence to 
which his meagre salary as assistant- 
stationmaster condemned them, had to- 
gether planned this robbery which they 
carried out in concert. They calculat- 
ed that suspicion would fall upon 
Grenielle, whose reputation was against 
him. A few years later, Sénéchal would 
have quietly left the company, and he 
and his sister would have opened a 
jewelry-shop or a lodging-house. Thi's 
was their plan which had been foiled 
because they had not taken into con- 
sideration that the ticket agent could 
see through the opening in the glass 
partition. 

The immediate result of this con- 
fession was the institution of proceed- 
ings against the sister. Upon her ar- 
rest at Caen, the young woman was not 
long in making a full confession. Any 
further talk of a miscarriage of justice 
is now, therefore, out of the question. 

Sénéchal is one of the most docile of 
the inmates of the prison. He seems 
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to have little moral sense. Vanity is 
his chief characteristic, and he was 
highly flattered at the interest and sym- 
pathy with which he inspired the for- 
mer juge d’instruction. 


Document No. 7. 


(Written on a visiting card of M. 
Carpentier.) 


. .. Presents his thanks to M. le di- 
recteur des éstablessements péniten- 
tiaire de Nourméa for his communica- 
tion; he apologizes for not replying ear- 
lier, but until now his health has been 
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too precarious to admit of his writing. 
Nothing has ever been so painful to him 
—he confesses it fraakly—as the knowl- 
edge that he has devoted himself for 
so long a time to so vain a task. He 
is overcome at having to admit to him- 
self—too tardily—the folly of embark- 
ing on this crusade of rehabilitation 
without other ground than his faith— 
his faith!—that is to say, the mirage 
of his imagination. 

Alas! for this folly he has been cruel- 
ly punished, for his disillusion is com- 
plete and bitter. He is still prostrated 
by it, and at his age, one seldom re- 
covers from blows such as these... . 
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In a little book recently brought out 
by the headmaster of one of the great 
English public schools, he comments 
on what he observes as a growing in- 
difference and inability on the part of 
the present-day youth to select a field 
for its life’s labor. He thinks it is a 
bad sign when a lad of sixteen has not 
some decided inclination as to “what 
he is to be.” 

This writer was speaking of youths 
who regard a calling in life chiefly as a 
“career,” and who (too often unfortu- 
nately) are not obliged to think of it 
as a necessary means of gaining a live- 
lihood. One would like very much to 
get the utterance of the experience and 
opinions of the headmasters and head- 
mistresses of our Board schools on this 
same subject. They could tell us bet- 
ter than anybody else, under what in- 
fluences varied methods of bread win- 
ning are chosen—or how often they are 
not chosen at all, but rather accidental- 
ly imposed on young people by their 
surroundings and their limitations. One 
scarcely knows how far they are able 


to trace their former scholars about in 
the world; but where they do they 
might be able to give us striking in- 
stances of the waste caused by misap- 
plied capabilities, or, on the other hand, 
of the triumph of inborn instinct and 
ability over all hindrances. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
first stretchings, of the young mind to- 
wards its unknown future are very 
wild and vague. I know of a little boy 
who confided to his aunt “that he would 
like to be a cabman if cabmen could be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and if 
not, then he would choose to be a gen- 
eral.” 

I dare say we have all known little 
people who have had longings to grow 
up and keep a sweetie shop, and with 
the very unbusiness-like view of en- 
joying their own stock. 

Such fantasies pass away. By the 
time that boys and girls are getting up 
in the “standards,” they can grasp some 
of the realities of life—the stern neces- 
sity for earning bread—and all the lim- 
itations of sex, of place, or of purse, 




















which often seem to shut us in far 
more really than they do, and which, 
as time passes on, we often discover to 
be little more than barricades raised 
round us to test our strength and agil- 
ity in leaping over them! 

What are the influences which com- 
monly bring about decision in this mat- 
ter of choice of life-work? 

There is parental leading and author- 
ity. When these are enlightened and 
unselfish their worth cannot be over- 
estimated. Anyhow, a father very 
rarely gives his son too roseate a view 
of the advantages of his own calling. 
If the boy adopts it, it may be through 
some hereditary instinct, or under the 
force of sheer necessity, he generally 
does so with his eyes open to all its 
drawbacks. 

On the other hand, parents often lay 
plans for their child’s future and try to 
fit him into them. The hole of their 
ambition is a round hole, and the boy is 
a square boy, and if he gets forced into 
it, he will get sore chipped in the pro- 
cess. Parents often have a very nat- 
ural wish to keep their children with 
them at any cost; forgetful that they 
will not remain always with their chil- 
dren, who may have to stay withering 
in the uncongenial soil where they 
planted them, long after their own 
heads are laid in the grave. Worse 
still, they do not always consider 
health, or inclination, or ability, but 
only ask where is the best opportunity 
“to get on.” It is asked: “What trade 
is the most highly paid? What calling 
is the most genteel?” It is not asked: 
“What is this boy fit for?” but “What 
is it becoming to his family that he 
should be fit for?” I remember read- 
ing a letter that was written to John 
Ruskin by a gentleman who was in 
great distress, because his young broth- 
er, who he thought should go into one 
of the learned professions, had gone off 
to British Columbia, and got work in 
a salmon-canning factory! John Rus- 
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kin replied that, on the whole, he 
thought it was quite as honorable to 
prepare potted fish as to distribute pot- 


ted talk! Some parents see this. I 
know a case just now in which the son 
of “gentle” people, with many other 
possibilities open to him, has declared 
his own ardent desire to be a cook. His 
father, after giving and taking time for 
consideration has yielded to his desire 
and he is now in training under a chef. 
But too often young people whom na- 
ture has plainly intended to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and 
who would be happy and honorable in 
such vocations, are sent up to college 
because it is thought derogatory to their 
family’s standing that they should 
work with their hands; it often ends in 
their family having to put them out of 
sight as wasters. Or parents of a hum- 
bler class, as they grow old and easier 
in circumstances, resolve to give them- 
selves “a social lift” by sending their 
youngest boy to the university, though 
he may be the fool of the family, or a 
roystering youngster who would far 
rather go on a cattle ranch! School- 
masters have always been very severe 
on this perverse judgment of fathers 
as concerning the fitness or unfitness 
of their children. Roger Ascham, 
Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, even went so 
far as to wish that this parental power 
was clipped in the interests of the com- 
monwealth, for he said, “Fathers in old 
time, among the noble Persians, might 
not do with their children as _ they 
thought good, but as the judgment of 
the commonwealth always thought 
best.” 

As to the wishes of the young people 
themselves, they are swayed by a 
thousand winds. They think of the 


present rather than of the future. They 
want to stay with a favorite compan- 
ion; or they simply wish to gratify a 
roving impulse. Some have a personal 
attraction to a possible employer. One 
another 


looks for 


desires 


“liberty,” 
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“gentility.” One inclines where he can 
make “most money,” another studies 
only where he will get the “easiest 
time.” 

Some allow influences and circum- 
stances, which a little resolution might 
easily control, to push them into a 
place in life for which they have nei- 
ther liking nor fitness. Do they reflect 
what they are doing? The process of 
earning a living absorbs at least one- 
third of a man’s whole life—eight hours 
out of the twenty-four—half of his wak- 
ing time! Therefore, to choose an. un- 
congenial form of bread-winning means 
that they are bound in disagreeable 
slavery for that portion of their exis- 
tence, and must seek all enjoyment, not 
in the persistent condition of their life, 
but in its mere accidentals. A man or 
woman who does not take a pleasure 
and a pride in his or her work is not 
worth employing. It must be a wretch- 
ed thing to labor longing only for the 
clock to strike the hour of release. 
Those who, having strong individual 
inclinations, are able to secure a liveli- 
hood by the exercise of these have a 
perpetual cause of thanksgiving. With- 
out doubt they may get weary of it 
sometimes—and have “too much of a 
good thing’’—but they are as delighted 
to return to it as we are to get home 
when we have been refreshed by a holi- 
day. It has been said that “there is 
nothing in life which holds, except one’s 
work and one’s prayers’”—for these go 
on when all else changes and ceases, 
and by these we hold to our fellow-men 
and to God when all the other sur- 
roundings of our lives drop away. 

Some people may be _ inclined to 
imagine that only occupations where 
so-called “‘talents” come in, can really 
be so delightful as to be a chosen occu- 
pation. This is a mistake. Many men, 
some great in mind, some in position, 
have found utmost pleasure in the sim- 
ple manual arts by which other men 
gain bread. Louis XVI of France de- 


lighted in locksmith work; other princes 
of more modern date have been skilled 
taxidermists. Jenny Lind, the great 
singer, liked to occupy her leisure with 
needlework; a famous French authoress 
loved to soothe her stormy soul with 
“a long, white seam.” If these people 
had not had princely rank or royal 
genius, there is no doubt how each 
would have chosen to earn bread, and 
been happy in the earning. 

Nobody should choose an occupation 
in which he is not willing to live and to 
die. It is a pitiful thing when a man 
goes to his work only to gain enough 
money to leave off doing it. When a 
man loves his work and does it well, 
he does not want to delegate it to 
others, to shuffle out of it when he can, 
to get rid of it as soon as he may. On 
the contrary, he feels a tender pathos 
when he finds that his “working days 
are drawing to a close;” and though he 
may be glad enough to rest in his old 
age, yet the tools of his art or craft will 
be often in his hand, and its interests 
will always arouse his interest. 

When we approach the definite choice 
of occupation from a practical point of 
view, the first question to ask is, What 
work does the world really want? 

People make very pathetic mistakes 
at this point. Perhaps they once made 
even more than they do now. I remem- 
ber when mothers used to fancy that 
if their daughters ever required to earn 
bread, they would readily secure places 
as “companions’—with home and good 
salary—for arranging flowers and car- 
rying on small talk! I remember one 
poor, poor lady, who felt that the world 
was very unkind when she found that 
it would not let her earn a good income 
by making pincushions! 

But we must always remember that 
while the world will not pay for work 
it does not need, it could ill do without 
some work for which it is not particu- 
larly inclined to pay. 

It requires people who will speak very 























plain truths to it; it requires thinkers 
who will remodel its thoughts for it; it 
wants poets who will show it the 
sources of true honor and joy; it wants 
painters who will teach it how to recog- 
nize beauty. 

But, in general, it does not want to 
pay for any of these things. Therefore 
they must be omitted from the ways of 
earning bread. The world is very will- 
ing to pay people who speak smooth 
falsehoods to it, who make level the 
grooves in which its warped thoughts 
run, who sing songs in honor of its 
folly and passions, who draw vulgar 
and base pictures for its illustrated 
papers, or paint the portraits of its mil- 
lionaires and professional beauties. 
Now very few of those who are gifted 
with literary or artistic talents prepare 
to prostitute them in these ways; and 
yet how many sink to do so because, if 
they mean to live by their gifts, they 
must shape them to what the world 
asks! 

Therefore, if anybody feels that he 
or she has a mission to preach, or write, 
or paint, the first thing they have to do 
is to be independent of the world’s pay- 
ment. That may come—it often does 
come, sooner or later. But they must 
be independent of it. Does this mean 
that only rich men are able freely to 
use such gifts? No. The greatest of 
such gifts have been most successfully 
exercised by poor men. Shakespeare 
did not live by his plays; he lived by 
his diligence as a man of business. 
Milton did not live by his epics, but by 
his secretarial and his tutorial work. 
Burns did his best work while he fol- 
lowed his plough. Millet, the painter 
of the Angelus, when he could not sell 
his masterpieces, turned an honest pen- 
ny by painting signboards. Spinoza 
would have starved on his philosophy, 
but he kept alive by grinding spec- 
tacles. 

Nobody should dream of getting a 
living as a genius. Let the geniuses 
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keep themselves in the rank of the aver- 
age people and seek answer to the sec- 
ond division of my question: “For what 
of work really wanted is the world will- 
ing to pay?” 

It is most willing to pay for food, for 
clothing, for shelter, for help in sick- 
ness, and within limits (very shameful 
limits sometimes) for teaching. 

Those occupations which lie nearest 
to the natural instincts are not only the 
most happy, but also the most perman- 
ent and prosperous. 

The trades which minister to the real 
necessities of humanity are the most 
desirable and the most honorable. 
Farmers and fishers, builders, carpen- 
ters and road-makers, bakers and clo- 
thiers, and all the other ministers to 
the daily needs of work-a-day human- 
ity will be always necessary in every 
state of society. The woman who real- 
ly knows how to keep a house, how to 
cook, how to wash, how to make 
clothes, will never lack work. In the 
whole world—though not always in any 
particular part of it—there will be al- 
ways more work of this kind than there 
are workers to do it. 

Occupations which minister to luxury 
are less useful, and therefore less satis- 
fying to the inner consciousness. They 
are less reliable, too, being apt to fluc- 
tuate with taste or wealth, and being 
all more or less under the fickle rule of 
fashion. Employments which are alto- 
gether at the mercy of mere “fashion” 
are best avoided. They involve fever- 
ish overwork and extravagance, heart- 
breaking depression and demoraliza- 
tion. The skill which time and prac- 
tice bring te other pursuits cannot be 
gained in them, and the worker’s pros- 
pects darken rapidly as life advances. 

It is best that men should take ‘o 
eallings in which the great mass of 
womankind will never compete with 
them. There may be exceptional wom. 
en who will do anything from coal-min- 
ing to navigation, but they are few and 
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will not disturb the labor market. So 
women, again, are wisest, as a rule, to 
occupy those fields which are all their 
own, and in which they do not have 
to compete with men. 

In our own day we have seen one field 
of labor rapidly change hands. Women 
are driving men out of counting-house 
and office. It often comes hard on the 
men, and one hears a good deal of pity 
for them, which sometimes seems in- 
clined to ignore that women have an 
equal right to live! The true pity of it 
is that in such fields the women really 
have to do as much work as the men, 
at far lower rates of pay; and while 
it must not be forgotten that in many 
instances the man has his family to 
maintain, while the woman has only 
herself to keep and remains one of a 
home, still it is not always so, and any- 
how that is no just standard for the 
value of work. Yet women would do 
better to confine themselves more to 
those avocations which are all their 
own. If the sister earns ten shillings 


.& week by doing work for which the 


brother used to receive a pound, while 
he now sits idle, the household is no 
gainer by the exchange; and possibly 
she might have found better paid work 
for herself which would have left him 
at his desk. 

The work of counting-house and office 
may be, perhaps, quite as suitable for 
a woman as for a man; perhaps even 
more so. It will be an unalloyed bless- 
ing if the present sharp competition 
between the sexes reduces the fancied 
advantages of this kind of work to a 
vanishing-point. It has too long been 
rushed upon because of the snobbish 
idea that it is “gentlemanly,” and the 
young man, in a black coat, making 
entries in a ledger, has been apt to 
think himself infinitely superior to the 
working men whose productive labors 
and transactions he merely records. As 
a matter of fact, few occupations offer 
less stimulus to the mind or develop- 
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ment of the physical frame. It is one 
of the terrible mistakes of fond parents 
that they sometimes put a clever, think- 
ing boy into this sort of work, because 
they imagine it is above manual labor, 
and more in line with his studious or 
artistic turn. A great mistake. Noth- 
ing can be worse, more trying, more de- 
stroying to the higher mental faculties 
than the constant working of the mere 
mechanical part of the mind. The bal- 
ance can be kept only by the wise use 
of leisure. If anybody thinks himself 
or herself a genius let them throw gen- 
tility to the winds, and straightway ap- 
ply themselves to some of the plain 
ways of labor, which will leave the 
mind free. 

Apart from considerations of “gentil- 
ity,” sedentary, indoor occupations are 
occasionally chosen for delicate boys 
or girls, just because they are delicate, 
and it is thought that such work is 
“light.” This, too, is a sad error. Medi- 
cal men, too, tell us that where there 
is any tendency to consumption an out- 
door life and cheerful movement may 
often counteract it, while heated rooms, 
impure atmospheres, and constrained 
attitudes may develop such tendencies 
even where they did not previously ex- 
ist. 

There are physical defects which 
should convince those who suffer from 
them that certain occupations are not 
for them, and could yield them only 
disappointment and defeat. People 
with short-sighted eyes should not be- 
come seamstresses or engravers. One 
should make sure that one is not color- 
blind before going into shipping or rail 
way duties. One may be in some ways 
admirably fitted to impart knowledge 
and yet quite unfit for the teaching pro- 
fession if of a nervous, excitable tem- 
perament, unable to bear the strain of 
constant responsibility or the irritation 
of persistent claims on the attention. 
It is not wise for any to go into medi- 
cine or nursing whose sickly or de- 


























pressed appearance suggests the re- 
mark, “Physician heal thyself!’ No- 
body should think of entering toe min- 
istry unless prepared to face the dark- 
est and most painful facts of human 
experience—not as did a young man of 
whom I heard lately, whose family 
thought of the ministry for him chiefly 
as a genteel calling, and who straight- 
way cast about to discover in which 
sect he would be least likely to be 
brought in contact with the “poor,” 
whom he “did not like!” 

It is impossible to deal in detail with 
the pros and cons of all occupations. In 
large, we may say that those are the 
most desirable avocations which re- 
quire considerable training and in 
which only practice makes perfect, or, 
again, which a man can carry with him 
anywhere, and is sure to find useful 
and profitable at all times and places. 


A few principles may be suggested 
on which the choice of an occupation 
may be made, and these principles can 
be thrown into the form of questions 
which the individual can answer for 
himself or for his children, or those 
who seek his counsel. 

“What work is really useful in 
world?” 

We have already shown that some 
of the most useful work in the world 
is not paid for—cannot be paid for. 
But some of the most useless occupa- 
tions are almost the most highly paid. 
They are not, therefore, the most desir- 
able. “Lightly come, lightly go,” and 
the enormous earnings of jockeys, danc- 
ers, and other hangers on of idle frivol- 
ity generally enrich themselves in the 
end as little as their labors enrich the 
world! They give their lives, their very 
souls for nought. Therefore we leave 
them out of our consideration. We will 
infer that our determination is that our 
choice of life-work shall be of the dis- 
tinctly useful, and then we go on to the 
next question. 


the 
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“Out of these useful occupations, which 
do I like best?” i 

Now this is a question for each soul. 
Nobody can help him in the answer; for 
in this matter, as in most others, “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
At this point parents are wise to leave 
perfect liberty. They should have 
helped their children to be able to give 
answer for themselves. Parents and 
teachers should watch for children’s 
inclinations, and foster them, instead of 
throwing cold water upon them, as 
they sometimes do. The little instinc- 
tive effort of a child of six might, if 
duly encouraged, become the strong 
aptitude and inclination in the boy or 
girl of fourteen. If Florence Nightin- 
gale’s friends had jeered at her band- 
aged dolls, and taken them away from 
her, she might never have developed 
into the great Nursing Sister. By the 
time West, the artist, was sixteen he 
would readily have said “I want to be 
a painter,” but if, when, as a child of 
six, he drew the baby’s portrait, his 
mother had laughed at him or scolded 
him for “making a mess,” instead of 
kissing him, his talent might have per- 
ished in its birth. One even wonders 
whether the elaboration of modern 
toys, leaving nothing to a child’s own 
imagination and inclination, may not 
have something to do with indecision 
in the choice of future occupation. 
Germs are easily killed. An oak is a 
mighty monarch, hard to destroy, but 
anybody can trample an acorn. 

Then, when we have decided what 
we would like to do, the next question 
is: 

“Can we do it?” 

This question comes in two forms: 
“What are we best fit to do?” and “What 
will our circumstances permit us to do?” 

The answer to either question is this: 
When there is any hindrance in oneself 
or in one’s surroundings to one’s achiey- 
ing the occupation of one’s heart’s de- 
sire, then let us do that nearest to it, 
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and which we find within our compass. 
For instance, one longs to be a sculp- 
tor, but is poor and knows that ready 
bread does not lie in that direction. 
Then let him be a stonemason. One 
wishes to be an artist, but one cannot 
afford either the training or the delay. 
Let him be a house decorator. Or one 
wants to be a sailor, but feels he must 
not leave his widowed mother quite 
alone. Then be a fisherman. And so 
through the whole range of occupa- 
tions. 

There are two advantages in taking 
this course. The calling one takes up 
as second best exercises the same apti- 
tudes as the calling une desires. The 
two roads going in the same direction 
are likely at some point to join in one. 

Then the final question is: “What is 
it that is most essential to one, and what 
is one prepared to give up?” 

This is a most important question. 
Much of the dissatisfaction and unrest 
of life come from its neglect. People 
will not realize that everything has its 
price. They try to grasp incompatible 
advantages, and are disgusted when 
they fail. 

They will refuse to submit to a long 
training, and then thev are indignant 
to find themselves employed in some 
ealling which lies quite open to every- 
body who rushes in, and where the 
veteran has no advantage over the nov- 
ice. 

Or they pursue an avocation which is 
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their happy “hobby,” but instead of 
resting content in the lifelong satisfac- 
tion of its practice they rail at society 
because they have not also made a for- 
tune. 

Or they desire an even, regular, reli- 
able employment, and then grumble at 
the “monotony of their life.” 

The consideration of what we really 
want and what we are prepared to sac- 
rifice having once decided the life-work, 
there will remain only to live the life! 
Let us remember that “the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich”’—not necessarily 
rich in money, which would be but a 
poor result, since a rich man may be 
foolish, and unrespected and miserable. 
But “the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich” in skill, in power, in comfort, in 
influence. And in “all labor there is 
profit’—not only in the labor which 
can be paid for in wages, but in the 
labor which is of love, the extra 
touch, whose withholding nobody 
would blame, whose putting in nobody 
notices—yes, there is profit in that— 
the great gain of self-respect, which 
straightens one’s back and brightens 
one’s eye, and makes one of the number 
of nature’s noblemen. Let each be 
proud of his calling. Let us learn all 
about it, and know its history. Be sure 
it has its romances. It has been digni- 
fied by some great man in this country 
or another. Probably it -has its hero- 
isms. We know far too little about 
these things. 

Edward Garrett. 





LEAVE NO POINTS PRICKING WHEN YOU PIN 
YOUR CREED. 


God save our faith from that schismatic heart 
That snaps at others’ creeds its “There we part.” 
God grant us charity, whose thoughts are sweet, 
And ripen difference to, “There we meet!” 


Frederick Langbridge. 
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CROMWELL’S CONSTITUTIONAL AIMS. 


We have been taught of late to regard 
Cromwell as an Opportunist, and if all 
that is meant is that he changed from 
time to time the methods by which he 
hoped to accomplish a fixed aim, I have 
nothing to say against the employment 
of the term, except that it is hardly dis- 
tinctive enough to separate him from 
other statesmen of equal eminence. If, 
however, it is intended to imply that he 
had no fixed aim at all, except to reach 
a vague and unspecified settlement, 
which was to give to his government 
that national support without which no 
political system can hope to endure, I 
think there is good reason to dispute its 
applicability to the case. 

No doubt the view here referred to is 
plausible enough. After the violent dis- 
solution of the Long Parliament, Crom- 
well in turn supported systems as op- 
posed to one another as those of the 
Nominated or—as it is commonly styled 
—the Barebones Parliament; the Instru- 
ment of Government; arbitrary rule 
with the help of the Major-Generals; 
the new Parliamentary Constitution of 
the Humble Petition and Advice; and, 
to all appearance, would have rallied 
to yet another plan if his career had not 
been cut short by death. What I pro- 
pose to show is that under these differ- 
ences there lay one and the same prin- 
ciple, firmly grasped and that whether 
that principle be for us an object of 
praise or blame it must be taken into 
account in any judgment which we 
think good to formulate of the man and 
his work. 

No part of Cromwell’s career is more 
difficult for the modern politician to 
understand than his resolution, after 
the break-up of the Long Parliament, to 
side with the dreamer Harrison rather 
than with Lambert, that incarnation of 
common sense, by placing the govern- 


ment in the hands of a body selected 
by the chief officers of the army 
out of the list drawn up by 
Congregationalist ministers. That 
many of those so chosen should be fa- 
natics with impossible ideas was no 
more than was to be expected, and the 
only wonder is that men who were not 
fanatics found seats at all. The speech 
in which Cromwell surrendered author- 
ity into the hands of this assembly is 
fuller of enthusiasm, or, as many will 
say of fanaticism, than any other of his 
utterances. Yet there is one passage 
in it which throws some light upon the 
reasoning which had induced him to 
take su strange a resolution. 


If it were a time to compare your 
standing with that of those that have 
been called by the suffrages of the 
People—Which who can tell how soon 
God may fit the people for such a 
thing? None can desire it more than 1! 
Would all were the Lord’s People; as 
it was said, “Would all the Lord’s Peo- 
ple were Prophets!” I would all were 
fit to be called so. It ought to be the 
longing of our hearts to see men 
brought to own the interest of Jesus 
Christ: and give me leave to say: If 
I know anything in the world, what 
is there likelier to win the People to 
the Interest of Jesus Christ, to the 
love of Godliness (and therefore what 
stronger duty lies on you being thus 
called), than an humble and godly 
conversation? So that they may see 
that you love them; that you lay your- 
selves out, time and spirits, for them! 
It not this the likeliest way to bring 
them to their liberties? .... At 
least, you convince them that, as men 
fearing God have fought them out of 
their bondage under the regal power, 
so men fearing God do now rule them 


1 I adopt here Carlyle’s version, though it 
is eked out by explanatory words, as at the 
same time most widely known and most 
intelligible. 
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in the fear of God, and take care to 
administer good unto them. 


Stripped of the specially religious lan- 
guage in which the thought is clothed, 
the sense from a constitutional point of 
view is clear enough. The whole strug- 
gle against regal power had been car- 
ried on by a minority. The whole bur- 
den of government in the interest of 
the nation must be entrusted to a min- 
nority composed of the godly or honest 
people of the nation, in the hope that 
the broad views and beneficent actions 
of this minority would in time convert 
it into a majority. So far as I know 
Cromwell never swerved from this 
view of the national requirements. To 
the end of his life he strove to maintain 
the ascendancy of a Puritan oligarchy. 
It is this that differentiates him from 
rulers like Napoleon, who built abso- 
lute power on the basis of democratic 
opinion. It is this, too which explains 
why the system of Cromwell vanished 
after his death, whilst the system of 
Napoleon held France captive long 
after his death, and to some extent still 
endures to the present day. 

After the failure of the Nominated 
Parliament came the Instrument of 
Government. Cromwell had swung 
round to Lambert’s side, and though 
the Instrument itself was drawn up 
without his co-operation, it is incon- 
ceivable that during the weeks that pre- 
ceded its redaction, Cromwell and Lam- 
bert had not come to some understand- 
ing as to its general principles. In 
some of its stipulations, indeed, it re- 
sembled the American Presidential sys- 
tem, but it would, I fancy, be hard to 
find an American to approve of it, as 
its leading features are marked by that 
distrust of the people which is foreign 
to the American mind. Yet it is by 


these very features that it is brought 
into line with the speech to the Nomin- 
ated Parliament. Protector and Coun- 
cil take the place of the Nominees, and 
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nullify the legislative omnipotence ac- 
corded to the latter, first by their own 
uncontrolled executive authority, sec- 
ondly, by the right of refusing admis- 
sion to Parliament of members duly 
elected, and thirdly by the right ac- 
corded to them of raising sufficient sup- 
plies to keep on foot an army of 30,000 
men, combined with an adequate navy, 
as well as £200,000 for purposes of 
domestic government. When a breach 
came between Protector and Partia- 
ment it came on the point of financial 
control—in other words, on the question 
whether government was to be directed 
by the representatives chosen by the 
electors, or the small number of men 
who supported the Protector in resist- 
ing this demand. 

After the dissolution Cromwell's ef- 
fort to govern constitutionally accord- 
ing to the Instrument broke down, and 
in October, 1655, the Major-Generals 
were appointed, whose action more 
than anything else has branded the sys- 
tem of the Protectorate as a military 
despotism. It is, however, worth while 
to ask whether this new system which 
at first sight looks like one of force, 
pure and simple, found any argumenta- 
tive support, and I now propose to show 
that it did, and also that the reasoning 
employed was precisely of the same 
character as that of the extract I have 
already made from Cromwell’s speech 
to the Nominated Parliament. 

In December, 1655, a few weeks after 
the Major-Generals had got to work, 
considerable sensation was caused at 
Whitehall by the public reading of a 
manifesto signed by Vavasor Powell 
and 323 of his Baptist followers in 
North Wales. The manifesto spoke 
with extreme bitterness of Cromwell’s 
personal character, and denounced him 
in no measured language for breaking 
the law by dissolving the Long Parlia- 
ment, as well as for re-establishing the 
monarchy and for other crimes. On 
January 23, 1656, was published, under 

















the title of “Plain Dealing,” a reply by 
Samuel Richardson, a Baptist who did 
not share the extreme views of that sec- 
tion amongst which Powell was to be 
found. Richardson’s argument was 
that the government was not a mon- 
archy, the authority being exercised by 
Protector and Council, and not by Pro- 
tector alone; that it deserved support 
as having established the “noble prin- 
ciple” of refusing to “the civil magis- 
trate a coercive power in matters mere- 
ly religious,” whilst there was no rea- 
son to suppose that a return to Parlia- 
mentary government would be of any 
advantage. 


“There is no ground,” he wrote, “to 
believe that the people of this nation 
would ever have given us this free- 
dom, or that any Parliament chosen 
by them would ever give us this free- 
dom, seeing the Ministers and magis- 
trates cannot see that the bond be- 
tween magistracy and people is es- 
sentially civil.” 


Richardson’s argument, however, in- 
forming as it is, may be passed over 
in favor of an anonymous pamphlet 
published a week later under the title 
of “Animadversions upon a Letter and 
Paper first sent to His Highness by 
certain Gentlemen and _ others in 
Wales.” So firmly does the author 
handle his theme, and so strongly does 
he insist on its disagreement with all 
existing parties, that when I first read 
this pamphlet I was inclined to attri- 
bute it to Hobbes, the result at which 
it arrives being in accordance with 
what might be expected from the au- 
thor of the Leviathon. Wood, however, 
ascribes it without hesitation to Wil- 
liam Sedgwick of Ely, and though it is 
difficult to think of it as proceeding 
from that feather-brained writer, there 
are passages in it which accord with 
this ascription, whilst there are others 
which, unless they had been inserted 
as a blind, could not have been written 
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by Hobbes. In this case, however, the 
matter is of more importance than the 
name of the author, especially as it 


cannot have proceeded from a_ thor- 
ough-going Cromwellian. 
Under these circunistances we can 


easily understand Thurloe’s bewilder- 
ment. “There are animadversions,” he 
wrote to Henry Cromwell, in sending 
him a copy. 


of a very strange and extraordinary 
nature. Itis hard to judge whether they 
be for us or against us. This book stole 
out into the world, and now it is 
abroad I know not whether it be fit or 
convenient to stifle it.? 


All the better for the historian who 
can profit by a pronouncement free 
from party bias. We find the author 
opening his main argument by a sug- 
gestion that the political Baptists had 
mistaken the promptings of their re- 
sentment at the failure of their own 
system to obtain general acceptance. 
He then proceeds to a characterization 
of Cromwell, which, if it lacks some- 
thing of the rhythmical exuberance of 
Milton’s sketch, is, at least, a portrait 
drawn by a firm hand, and presenting 
the problem of the Protector’s qualities 
of mind in a way which no other com- 
mentator in those days thought of do- 
ing. After dwelling on Cromwell's 
magnanimity and achievements, he 
continued in this fashion: — 


Yet he hath no reason at all to be 
proud, nor we much reason to boast 
of him; for, though these are excellent 
things, yet they have been shadowed 
and sullied with very great weakness 
that doth much eclipse their lustre; 
for, besides the dirt that malice cast 
upon him, and the pollution contracted 
from the nature of his work, which 
hath been destroying work, and so 
impure; besides these, I say, there is 
personal weakness, rash passions, sud- 
den engaging for and as sudden _ turn- 


2 Thurloe, iv, 50 
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ing from things, which shows want of 
foresight, incontinency, and _ incon- 
stancy of mind; some violent strains 
and leaps which have stretched con- 
science and credit, large promises to 
oblige parties and persons, and too 
short performances to give satisfac- 
tion, which shew a merit not standing 
firmly upon its own basis of truth, but 
carried off into looser ways of policy; 
and though the tottering state of 
things may seem to excuse it, yet cer- 
tainly such actings so disproportion- 
able to the truth and faithfulness of 
God do more shake him, and with him 
the public peace, than anything in the 
world. 


Here, at all events, is a man who 
sees the problem which modern writers 
are called upon to solve. In reading 
what follows, it must be remembered 
that the Welsh Baptists, refusing to 
Cromwell the title of Protector, had 
styled him merely “the Lord-General.” 


“But notwithstanding these,” pro- 
ceeds our pamphieteer, “or if not 
these, whatever other weakness may 
cleave to him before Oliver Protector 
and all his train of greatness; and that 
his naked person, with what God hath 
done in him and by him, hath really 
more dignity and majesty upon it than 
if he had with his Protectorship 
fetched from Westminster all the hon- 
ors and titles of all the Kings of Eng- 
land; and, therefore, I think, whatever 
may be fancied, the subscribers have 
done him no real injury in writing to 
Oliver Cromwell.” 


Turning from the person of the Pro- 
tector to his system of government, the 
writer finds the kernel of it in the 
army:— 


The absolutest and perfectest power 
in the earth, having the substance of 
all government in it, gives both reason 
and being of all government—safety— 
and the name also whence all Govern- 
ments are called Powers and The 
Sword in Scripture, and that which 
makes it very suitable to this season, 
that having the forces in our hands 
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we have our lives and liberties 
secured, and so may quietly wait for 
more light, and are free to dispose of 
ourselves according to the best light 
and understanding that shall _ be 
brought amongst us. 


Moreover, the title of “Captain-Gen- 
eral of all the forces of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland,” not only extin- 
guished the three distinct kingdoms and 
their governments, 


but lays waste the pales whereby they 
were formerly divided, and turns them 
all into one militia, under the com- 
mand of one general; for the command 
of the forces of all three kingdoms is 
both a greater power, and of another 
kind, and must needs swallow up the 
three particular Governments into it- 
self, which is a large field that we are 
brought into; that now the General of 
these forces hath an unlimited power 
to enlarge his militia, to take in all 
honest men if he please, and to give 
them what pay he judges reasonable; 
and, in order to it, to raise what 
money he pleases in the three nations, 
to restrain and secure what persons 
he suspects to be disturbers of his 
army and command, to inflict what 
punishment he pleases upon his ene- 
mies, to make what constitutions he 
will for the securing of these forces, 
and to repeal all laws that are against 
their safety and quiet; these things 
are natural and essential to a General 
in and with his army, which will be 
accounted absurd for either King or 
Protector of England to do. So royal 
and absolute authority in the hands of 
an honest General entrusted for and 
in fellowship with the whole party in 
a capacity distinct from the nation’s 
is a thing worth remembering. 


Nevertheless, our author cannot al- 
low government to rest on pure force. 
There must be in it some distinguishing 
character to the advantage of the gov- 
erned. He therefore proceeds to argue 
that it was Cromwell’s aim “to have an 
honest regiment, then an honest army, 
at least under honest officers.” It was 
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owing to him, therefore, that “the hon- 
est people’—Cromwell himself would 
have said “the godly people”’—had “ob- 
tained an outward and visible power in 
the earth.”” Without him that honest 
party would, in all probability, fall into 
division and confusion. “Therefore, 
you have reason to challenge him to be 
General of all the force, they consist- 
ing by him, and we in and by them.” 

To any one who has striven to un- 
ravel the mysteries of Cromwell’s char- 
acter and work, the historic insight dis- 
played in these passages is, indeed, 
marvellous. No doubt the writer has 
not sounded all the depths of the Pro- 
tector’s mind, has not drawn attention 
to his eagerness to throw off the char- 
acter of a military ruler, has not done 
justice to the popular’ resistance to 
mnilitary rule in any shape or form. He 
has, however, seized on the essential 
facts of the situation—the establish- 
ment of a Puritan oligarchy by means 
of a Puritan army—or, as he would 
prefer to say, of an honest oli- 
garchy by means of an_ honest 
army, which is in_ reality § the 
dominating fact of the Cromwellian 
Protectorate. All the well-worn com- 
ments on Cromwell’s hostility to Par- 
liamentary institutions may be justified 
from the point of view of the nineteenth 
century. They do not touch the situ- 
ation as it existed in Cromwell’s own 
mind. They may be in place in a treat- 
ise on constitutional development. They 
are out of place in any attempt to judge 
Cromwell in the light of his own be- 
liefs. 

The remainder of the pamphlet is oc- 
cupied by a crushing exposure of the 
unreasonableness of the Welsh memo- 
rialists. It would take up far too much 
space to treat this part of the pamphlet 
in detail. It is enough to notice the 
averment of the writer that the Long 
Parliament, when once it had broken 
with the king, had no legal right or au- 
thority whatever. Its whole power to 
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govern was derived from the army 
that supported it. Were it not for the 
strength, honor and success of the army, 
that which we call Parliament, Govern- 
ment and Commonwealth would have 
been made Confederacy’ and Rebellion. 
Those who set up may pull down, and 
there was nothing illegal in the dissolu- 
tion of that Parliament by the soldiers, 
or in the subsequent political muta- 
tions under the same authority. Then 
comes an attack on the constitution of 
former parliaments :— 


A Parliament is a worldly, earthly 
constitution, consisting of worldly 
matter—gentlemen of estates, and 
chosen by [the] People, in the capacity 
only of possessing so much land, with- 
out respect at all had in Electors or 
Elected to any characters of Grace or 
Anointing, and, therefore, ’tis the in- 
terest of the World not of the Saints; 
a part of the Fourth Monarchy, not of 
the Fifth; the strength of the king- 
doms of this world, not of the King- 
dom of Christ, formed by custom in 
the darkness and enmity of the world, 
not in the light and wisdom of Christ. 


After this outburst he slips back into 
more mundane considerations. Their 
demand for a free parliament, he tells 
the Welshmen, is absurd as coming 
from them, seeing that “the greaternum- 
ber of the people of the nation, are 
either malignant and opposing reforma- 
tion or lately offended at it, or neutral 
or sottishly mindless of anything but 
their profit.” If, on the other hand, 
only “honest men” were allowed to 
have a vote, they were so divided into 
sects and parties, and therefore so cer- 
tain to choose ignorant and unworthy 
men of their own. party, that a parlia- 
ment elected by them would be a mere 
eave of the contending winds. Such a 
parliament would be like the Beast in 
Revelations, which did rise out of the 
sea, the people of this nation being but 
a multitude of confused tongues, lan- 


; probably a misprint for conspiracy. 
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guages and voices, and carried this way 
and that way by the breath and spirits 
of men. 

If such a parliament were to meet, 
would “the Dragon’’—that is to say, the 
army—give them his power, his seat 
and his great authority? A conflict 
there must be, for “there is no parlia- 
ment that can meet, if they have the 
courage to own their privileges, but 
must condemn not only the late acts, 
but the very power and being of the 
army as it now stands.”A free parlia- 
ment was, therefore, impossible, “for if 
they are not a Beast the sword will 
make them one, and drive them which 
way it please.” 

As for right to govern, it belonged 
to “honest men, who, with the jeopardy 
of their lives, rescued themselves from 
slavery—by a birth of Providence—if 
I may so call it—whereby they are 
brought forth into a distinct outward 
and military body, and entrusted with 
the power of the sword, and so of the 
nation.” Then comes a_ statement 
which those who write in the old famil- 
iar strain about the Major-Generals 
and decimation will do well to pon- 
der:— 


’Tis a thing that the Protector hath 
seemed a long time to design, and that 
good people have talked of; that hon- 
est men should only have place and 
power; and yet now we have it we 
either mind it not or know not which 
way to settle it. I do heartily wish 
that we understood what a prize we 
have in our hand, and had light and 
judgment, either to keep it justly or 
resign it wisely. 


It is necessary to hurry to a conclu- 
sion, or we might linger over the view 
that it was a sad pity that the Protec- 
tor had sworn to the Instrument, and 
so bound himself to written formulas; 
and the prediction that “these withs 
Samson 


and new cords will not bind 
next time danger is upon him,” or at 
the obiter 


dicta—‘T question whether 
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that saints, as saints, are fit to govern.” 
“Military government, as ours is, knows 
no form of law.” “I question whether 
the trial of such gentlemen according 
to the fundamental law would not be 
to them a fair trial, but a foul one, and, 
therefore, the Protector chooses a fair 
imprisonment rather than a bloody 
trial, not willing to trust their lives in 
the hand of the law, a judge and a 
jury.” 

The sum of it all is that the best of 
governments is a monarchy acting with 
the advice of a small council, and also 
of a larger one. 


And we judge it wisely disposed by 
Providence into such hands who are 
large in their spirits to comprehend 
and take into employment and love all 
sorts of honest men, whereby the 
sword is more easy, the work more 
secure, and greater hopes of peace: 
whereas, if we should join with you 
to get the sword into your hands the 
sword will be the sword still, and in 
men’s hands of narrower spirits, 
which would make it more dangerous 
and more cruel. 


Was this ideal of a Puritan or hon- 
est oligarchy realized, in intention at 
least, in the system of the Major-Gen- 
erals? I am inclined to think that it was. 
There has been a natural tendency to 
confine our view of the Major-Generals 
to their  police-measures against 
the Royalists, and to the heavy tax- 
ation they imposed 6n the king's parti- 
sans. There is another side to their ac- 
tivity, on which stress was laid by Mr. 
Rannie in a contribution to the Histori- 
cal Review in 1895, namely, the effort 
to secure social reform according to the 
ideas of the day. It was in their time 
that the Cromwellian idea of ejecting 
unworthy ministers from their bene- 
fices was for the first time actually en- 
forced. It was then that Pride per- 
formed the notable feat of killing bears 
with his own hand. It was then that 
hundreds of inns and alehouses were 
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suppressed, and that travellers arriv- 
ing in London on Saturday night were 
not allowed admission to an inn unless 
they would engage not to go out into 
the streets except to attend divine wor- 
ship, till Monday morning. Whoshallsay 
to what extent the reaction against Puri- 
tanism was fostered, not by Puritan 
legislation, but by the actual enforce- 
ment of degrees which hitherto had sel- 
dom reached the stage of practice’ 

But, it may be asked, was not gov- 
ernment by Major-Generals a purely 
military rule, having nothing to do witb 
constitutional ideas? The fact is that 
the memory of that generation fixed 
on the military side and forgot the con- 
stitutional. Just as every one talked— 
as they talk now—of the Protector and 
said nothing about his council, so they 
talked of Major-Generals, and said 
nothing about the commissioners asso- 
ciated with them. The Major-General 
no doubt was, so to speak, the noun- 
substantive; and the commissioners the 
noun-adjective. Yet the one was in- 
complete without the other. The sys- 
tem transferred to the counties was 
almost identical with the one accepted 
in the centre of the national govern- 
ment. It was a Cromwellian oligarchy 
stiffened by its dependence on an en- 
ergetic soldier, accustomed to the man- 
agement of men, and having ideas of 
government which his colleagues had 
been selected to assist him in carrying 
out. The main difficulty lay not with 
the counties, but with the corporations. 
How Cromwell proposed to deal with 
corporations by the erection of a Crom- 
wellian oligarchy has been shown by 
Mr. Round in The Nineteenth Century 
for December last. His paper, inter- 
esting and important in itself, is much 
more interesting and important if read 
in the light of surrounding events. 

Major-Generals and commissioners, 
however, failed to secure acceptance, 


The Contemporary Review. 
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and passed into the limbo of Crom- 
well’s failures. For there was substi- 
tuted the new constitution accepted by 
Parliament in 1657. Here, at last, it 
may be said we are on firm constitu- 
tional ground. Parliament has re- 
gained its power, its right of voting 
supplies, of forbidding the exclusion of 
elected members by the mere will of 
the Council, and so forth. Yet, even 
when Cromwell had secured a means 
of re-establishing his darling system, 
the Cromwellian oligarchy was now to 
be looked for less in the Council than 
in the House of Lords. That body was 
deliberately organized with the inten- 
tion of checking the errors of the peo- 
ple. After the Protector had once nom- 
inated its members from amongst his 
leading supporters, no new member 
could take his seat without the consent 
of the House, so that if any future Pro- 
tector should think of creating peers— 
as a Queen afterwards did after the 
Peace of Utrecht—in order to bring 
that House into conformity with the 
House of Commons, the sitting mem- 
bers could reject them, and thereby de- 
fy all the vehemency of a House of 
Commons, even if it had the nation be- 
hind it. That such a scheme should have 
been adopted sounds like midsummer- 
madness. That it adopted 
shows that Cromwell, even in accepting 
constitutional in the place of military 
rule, battled to the last for that Puritan 
oligarchy without which his govern- 
ment was doomed. We may condemn, 
as I have already said, the line of 
thought which considered the mainten- 
ance of such a system possible. We 
have no right to charge Cromwell with 
conscious tyranny and law-breaking, 
because he strove, with the utmost ver- 
satility, to mould his government in 
such a fashion as to place it above the 
waves of popular discontent. 
Samuel R. Gardiner. 


was so 
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“THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.” 


The list of one hundred books for 
children, just compiled by tbe united 
efforts of nearly a thousand readers of 
the Daily News, is interesting, but it 
is hardly admirable. This list has been 
used by the judges as their touchstone 
in judging the prize of £10; for, accord- 
ing to the terms of the competition, the 
award was to go to the sender of the 
list which approximated to it most 
nearly. 

First, of this plébiscite list. It is in- 
teresting, because it shows what nearly 
a thousand readers regard as (here we 
quote the Daily News’ original an- 
nouncement) the “Best Hundred Books 
for Children, selected with the imme- 
diate object of furnishing suggestions 
which may possibly be of use to the 
corporation of West Ham in a most ex- 
cellent scheme which they have on foot: 
the establishment of a Children’s Li- 
brary for the use of their borough.” 

It will be noted that under the ex- 
press terms of the competition all com- 
petitors were constituted literary ad- 
visers, 80 to speak, to the West Ham 
authorities. They were not asked to 
determine what are now the most popu- 
lar books in the nursery. They were 
asked to advise as to what books should 
be placed in the hands of children by 
a responsible body, anxious to form a 
good library for children. 

Here, then, is the plébiscite list, with 


the number of votes given to each 

book: 
Robinson Crusoe, 921 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 877 
Alice in Wonderland, 867 
Tom Brown's Schooldays, 881 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 824 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 807 
Little Women, 757 
Arabian Nights, 730 


Little Lord Fauntleroy, 127 


Alice Through the Looking- 
glass, 723 
Waterbabies, 712 
Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare, 706 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 705 
Treasure Island, 705 
Swiss Family Robinson, 691 
Ivanhoe, 670 
Gulliver’s Travels, 650 
Westward Ho! 632 
Jungle Book, 575 
Wide Wide World, 520 
ZZsop’s Fables, 517 
Heroes, 505 
Hereward the Wake, 488 
fasterman Ready, 484 
Jackanapes, 7 
Carrots, 460 
Eric, 427 
Kidnapped, 406 
Last of the Mohicans, 382 
Lays of Ancient Rome, 356 
Story of a Short Life, 355 
The Talisman, 349 
Little Men, 344 
Blue Fairy Book, 341 
Black Beauty, 7 
Saint Winifred’s, 336 
Madam How and Lady Why, 335 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, 331 
Stories from Homer, 328 
King Solomon’s Mines, 327 
Children of the New Forest, 2 
The Rose and the Ring, 320 
David Copperfield, 315 
A Fiat Iron for a Farthing, 306 
Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea, 302 
The Daisy Chain, 301 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 289 
Tanglewood Tales, 7 
The Old Curiosity Shop, 284 
Uncle Remus, 283 
Coral Island, 282 
Second Jungle Book, 280 
Parables from Nature, 278 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, 277 
Jessica’s First Prayer, 275 
Don Quixote, 273 


A Peep Behind the Scenes, 270 
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Boy’s Own Annual, 

Ministering Children, 

Red Fairy Book, 

Child’s Garden of Verse, 

Round the World in Eighty 
Days, 

Good Wives, 

Feats on the Fiord, 

Lamplighter, 

Lorna Doone, 

From Log Cabin 
House, 

The Cuckoo Clock, 

The Little Duke, 

Dickens’s Christmas Books, 

Helen’s Babies, 

Longfellow’s Poems, 

Oliver Twist, 

Scott’s Poems, 

The Vicar of Wakefield, 

Fairyland of Science, 

Vice Versa, 

In the Days of Bruce, 

Heir of Redcliffe, 

Queechy, 

Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s, 

Three Midshipmen, 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, 

Kenilworth, 

Peter Simple, 

Misunderstood, 

Sweetheart Travellers, 

Child’s History of England, 

Christmas Carol, 

Sandford and Merton, 

The Schonberg-Cotta Family, 

Christie’s Old Organ, 

Six to Sixteen, 

Pickwick Papers, 

Jan o’ the Windmill, 

A Gentleman of France, 

Girl’s Own Annual, 

Voyage of the “Sunbeam,” 

Quentin Durward, 

Little Meg’s Children, 


to White 


The most conspicuous feature of this 
list is the enormous dominance of fic- 
tion. No fewer than eighty-nine of the 
books named come under this head. 
Thus, only eleven books are left to rep- 
resent science, travel, biography, po- 
etry, natural history, and what not. A 
pretty commentary on the wisdom 
of the many-headed! The conviction 
grows that this “standard” list reveals 
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simply the books which are believed to 
be most popular with children. Indeed, 
we are disposed to accept it as a fairly 
veracious statement of the obvious 
reading-iastes of the nursery. But as 
an advisory document compiled for 
transmission to West Ham the list is a 
failure. As a matter of fact it has al- 
ready reached West Ham; and Mr. A. 
Cotgreave, of the West Ham Library, 
has given his views upon it. These are 
just what we should have anticipated. 
Mr. Cotgreave feels “bound to say that, 
after due consideration, I believe that 
the larger number would more merit 
the title of popular than of best.” Mr. 
Cotgreave holds and we agree with him 
that a children’s library—formed as any 
such library should be, with a ming- 
ling of sympathy and sagacity—ought 
to include “ a fair proportion of inter- 
esting and simple works of a higher 
order than mere story-books.” He 
adds, “I therefore regret to see how en- 
tirely these instructive books are ex- 
cluded from the competition lists from 
which your analysis is made.’ Certain- 
ly nothing would be a lamer action on 
the part of the West Ham authorities 
than the adoption of the Daily News’ 
plébiscite selection—a_ selection for 
which, of course, our contemporary is 
not responsible. To dismiss it, it con- 
tains: 89 stories, 4 books of poetry. 2 
books of science, 1 book of travels, 1 
biography, 3 annuals (mainly fiction). 
We now come to the list which—by 
approximating most closely to the 
plébiscite list—has taken the prize. It 
was sent in by Miss May Price Wil- 
liams, and its agreement with the stan- 
dard list is represented by the fraction 
61-100; that is to say, it names 61 books 
which are approved by the united wis- 
dom of all the competitors, and 39 
books which are not so ratified. It is 
on these 39 that we at once concentrate 
our attention, and we are not surprised 
to find that the competitor, who has 
shown by at least 61 inclusions, that 
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she understands the more obvious 
tastes of children, is alive to their rarer 
tastes and aptitudes. We find that 
Miss Price’s unratified thirty-nine books 
include such capital stuff as the fol- 
lowing:— 


Life of Our Lord (Mrs. Marshall). 
Little Arthur’s History, 

The Story of the Heavens. 
Glaucus. 

Evenings at Home. 

How I Found Livingstone. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Homes Without Hands. 

Men Who Have Made the Empire. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 

With Clive in India. 

Book on Nonsense. 


Miss Price’s list is better than the 
standard list inasmuch as it combines 
sympathetic knowledge of what chil- 
dren like in the way of stories, fancy, 
and fun, with a certain good judgment 
of what they may be led to like in the 
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way of histories, deeds, and natural 
wonders. 

The Daily News has published one of 
the unsuccessful lists—sent in by Miss 
Grace Mackay. This deserves the 
praise awarded to its workmanlike 
qualities. It is impossible, without 
more space than we can afford, to com- 
pare Miss Mackay’s list with the 
plébiscite and “champion” lists. It will 
be found in the Daily News of January 
30. But it has many good inclusions, 
and if it errs, it is on the side of solid- 
ity; yet four books of natural history 
ean hardly be too many in a hundred, 
nor six books of travels, nor five of 
biography, nor three of poetry. 

It is amazing to find how few of all 
the many hundreds of children’s books 
which have poured from the press in, 
say, the last ten years, have been in- 
cluded in the lists. The proportion of 
such books is almost infinitesimal, and 
whether we take the fact in connection 
with the plébiscite list or the “cham- 
pion” list, the fact is significant. 
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The conquest of Africa by Europe 
will not be so easy a matter as the di- 
plomatists who arranged the Conference 
of Brussels probably imagined. They 
were preoccupied with plans for sooth- 
ing away or preventing European jeal- 
ousies, and never seriously considered 
the possibilities of effective resistance 
from Africans themselves. The process 
of conquest, which was advancing by 
leaps and bounds, has, however, been 
seriously interrupted by a rising in the 
South, the revolt of the only community 
which is at once white and African, and 
it may be still more gravely impeded 
by a vast insurrection in the North. It 
is by no means inconceivable that with- 
in the first decade of the coming cen- 


tury torrents of blood, and much of it 
European biood, will be set flowing in 
North Africa. The word “Senoussi”’ 
conveys to the Englishman scarcely 
any meaning, but to officers of the In- 
telligence Department in Egypt, to 
French “administrators” in Tunis and 
Algiers, to one or two of the Consuls- 
General in Morocco, and to the Sultan 
of Turkey it is a word of most alarm- 
ing import. The great religious chief 
of the Hinterland of Tunis who calls 
himself the “Senoussi”’ and holds his 
Court at Jerabub, in Libya, has, there is 
the strongest reason to believe, gath- 
ered into his fold not only a large sec- 
tion of the ““Moorish”—that is, the half- 
caste Arab—population of Northern 





























Africa, but nearly the whole of the con- 
verts whom the Arab missionaries have 
for the last sixty years been making 
among the negro tribes. The slaves in 
particular have, it is said, been spec- 
ially addressed, and have accepted the 
faith with eagerness as promising them 
a new dignity as well as a chance of 
freedom. Negroes once converted to 
Islam, as we see in the instance of the 
Hausas, become fine soldiers; and all 
along the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, for a distance of at least 
twelve hundred miles into the interior, 
the blacks are affiliating themselves to 
the society of which the Senoussi is 
the head. It is believed upon evidence 
which will one day startle Europe that 
the Senoussi gives absolute orders to 
twenty millions of followers, to whom 
his army of missionaries—there are fif- 
teen hundred of them, Mr. Threlfall 
says in the Nineteenth Century—are 
continually adding proselytes. All these 
men accept Mahommedanism in its 
Wahabee form—that is, practically in 
its original form—as a religion licen- 
tious in some respects, but strictly as- 
cetic in others, propagandist in the 
highest degree, and with the thought 
for central dogma that to die fighting 
the infidel is the one certain expiation 
that cleanses from all sin. Large sec- 
tions of the tribes are well armed, 
though only with scimitars and rifles— 
at least there is no clear evidence of 
modern artillery—and all are filled at 
once with the fierce Mahommedan 
pride, which is like no other pride, be- 
eause no other has the support of a 
revelation, and with an irremovable 
dread and detestation of the white 
races. Whether this is quite shared by 
the pure negroes, when left to them- 
selves, is doubtful; but that it is felt 
by the half-caste Arabs is beyond 
doubt, and the negro, when converted, 
takes from them his teaching. No one, 
we believe, who has really studied the 
subject now questions that if the Sen- 
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oussi gave the signal hundreds of thou- 
sands of brave swordsmen and rifie- 
bearers would precipitate themselves 
upon the Europeans and the Turks, 
who between them hold North Africa. 

The time of the outburst is, of course, 
uncertain, but many reasons forbid the 
supposition that there will be long de- 
lay. The Senoussi, who was recognized 
as absolute chief forty years ago, has 
been extending his power and making 
preparations for the whole of that pe- 
riod, and if he is to do anything in his 
lifetime he must proclaim the Jehad 
very soon. The destruction of the 
Mahdi has, it is believed, at once irri- 
tated and relieved him, while bringing 
a large accession of force to his stan- 
dard by the extinction of all religious 
authority in Africa other than his own. 
His followers grow weary with wait- 
ing, they are aware in some dim way, 
that Europe is unceasingly pressing 
forward, on the Nile, on the Zambesi, 
on the Niger, on the Congo, and they 
see that even the Shereefian throne, to 
them a great throne, is shaking under 
the pressure. They would rather, per- 
haps, wait for a great European con- 
vulsion, but the patience even of Orien- 
tals has limits, and incidents occurring 
in the far Hinterland of Africa of 
which Europe knows nothing may at 
any moment give the necessary im- 
petus to chiefs who believe with all 
their hearts that God can give them 
the victory as easily to-day as any num- 
ber of years hence. There is unrest 
among all Mahommedans, a fierce con- 
sciousness that they are losing, and a 
decision that the hour has arrived when 
they must fight or disappear may be 
more sudden and more widely spread 
than Europeans believe. The final or- 
der once given would be distributed 
from missionary to missionary. There is 
nothing to do but assemble in arms 


with a month’s commissariat, and in a 
few weeks all North Africa through a 
belt fifteen hundred miles deep would 
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be in flame, all native government which 
resisted the movement being first swept 
out of the path. It is not probable that 
the movement would spread farther. 
It is barred southwards by tribes still 
pagan, Arabia never obeys any initia- 
tive but her own, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment would feel only jealousy of an 
outburst which, if defeated, would cost 
it all influence in Africa, and if success- 
ful, might evolve a rival, and perhaps 
hostile Khalifate. Turks are not loved 
by other Mussulman races, nor do they 
love them. As to India, where Mr. 
Threlfall, we see, expects commotion, 
the only powerful Mussulman Prince 
is a Shah of the Persian kind, and the 
general Mussulman population, besides 
accepting its guidance from Mecca, is 
greatly hampered by its geographical 
position, scattered as it is everywhere 
among Hindoos. The Mahommedans, 
when vivified by a descent of their 
more energetic co-religionists from the 
north, have twice conquered India, but 
at this moment all the fighting races, 
Sikh, Ghoorka, and Mahratta, are Hin- 
doo. The great Indian insurrection, 
whenever it comes—and it may not 
come for a century, or may never come 
—will be, we think, like the Mutiny, an 
explosion of Asiatic rather than relig- 
ious feeling. 

As to the direction of the movement 
it is most difficult to form an opinion. 
The line of least resistance would be 
southwards, the Senoussi ordering his 
followers to conquer practically the 
whole interior of Africa from Libya to 
the Congo, and consolidating the dozen 
or so half-Mussulman States which ex- 
ist there into one enormous monarchy. 
This would, on the whole, be the best 
direction for the interests of Europe, 
for she would have ample time to ar- 
range her defence, and might even, if 
the Senoussi were an able ruler, ar- 
range with him some endurable modus 
vivendi. On the other hand, every Arab 
in the world, whether pure-blooded or 
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half-blooded, regards Egypt as a treas- 
ure house which properly belongs to 
him, and the Desert forces, urged by the 
hope of plunder, may, through the Hin- 
terland of Barca, precipitate themselves 
upon the Nile. The fear of England is, 
however, on all the tribes of Central 
Africa. The French have been ene- 
mies of the Senoussi for forty years, 
and the impulse which, in the early 
Middle Ages, drove the Arabs steadily 
westward till they were stopped by the 
Atlantic may impel them again. The 
Senoussi has scores of thousands of 
disciples in Tunis, Algeria,and Morecco, 
and it is most probable that the storm 
would first of all burst in that direction, 
the effort being to overwhelm all three, 
and so recover the whole of the ancient 
(Mahommedan Empire within Africa. 
In other words, the French, who in Al- 
geria and Tunis are always holding a 
wolf by the ears, would have to endure 
the fury of the first onset, and perhaps 
for a moment be overwhelmed by it. 
We _ should, however, have to assist 
them in withstanding it, first because 
the cause would be that of Europe 
against barbarism, and secondly be- 
cause a revived Moorish Empire, hold- 
ing the southern shore of. the Mediter- 
ranean from Barca to Mogador, would 
soon make Egypt untenable by any 
white man. These, however, are spec- 
ulations for the future; the present 
necessity is only to warn Europe that 
five hundred miles south of the Medi- 
terranean a mighty cloud is gathering 
which any day may burst over North 
Africa and force Europe either to aban- 
don its possessions and its hopes in that 
vast region or to maintain them by the 
sword. We cannot do anything to 
avert the storm, but the stronger and 
more perfect our force of artillery is in 
Egypt the less we shall be taken by 
surprise. Brave as the followers of the 
Senoussi may be, they are not likely to 
prove the superiors of Sikhs. 





